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“Jf a writer be conscious that to gain a reception for his favourite doctrine he must 
combat with certain elements of opposition, in the taste, or the pride, or the indo- 
lence of those whom he is addressing, this will only serve to make him the more 
importunate. There is a difference between such truths as are merely of a speculative 
nature and such as are allied with practice and moral feeling. With the former ali 
repetition may be often superfluous ; with the tatler it may just be by carnest repeli- 
tion, that their influence comes to be thoroughly established over the mind of an 
inquirer.” —CHALMERS, : 


MR TOOKE AND COLONEL TORRENS. 

The pamphlets recently published by these two accomplished 
and indefatigable economists, on the regulation of the Currency, 
and more especially in reference to the principles involved in 
the Government proposition for the renewal of the Bauk Char- 
ter, and the regulation of banking generally, deserve a most 
careful study and investigation. Although both pamphlets were 
written before the announcement of the Ministerial plans, yet 
the one may be said to be an exposition of the principles of that 


measure, While the other maintains prisel les in many respects . 


essentially differing from it, and which, if true, prove that not 
only will the proposed plans of Sir Robert Peel fail in the ob- 
jects he hopes to accomplish, but that they will, moreover, be 
attended with many and serious evils at present little contem- 
plated. 

The fundamental distinction between the principles may be 
said to be, that that which is advocated by Colonel Torrens, and 
acted upon by Sir Robert Peel, infers that prices, and indeed the 
whole operations of trade, are in a great measure regulated by 
the amount of currency, or money ; that to this power all com- 


mercial transactions yield a willing and implicit obedience : | 


while, on the other hand, the principles maintained by Mr Tooke 
infer that currency is rather controlled by, than that it is the 
controller of, trade ; and that prices are regulated only by the 
proportion of supply and demand. The former infers that cur- 
rency is the cause, and all the changes and action on commerce 
the effect ; while the latter infers commerce and the wants of 
trade to be the cause, and currency the effect : by the former, 
currency controls trade ; by the latter, trade controls cur- 
reucy. 

However popular the principles propounded by Sir Robert 
Peel may be, however geucral and unanimous may be the accla- 
mation by which they are received by Parliament, we feel as- 
sured that no one who has given any attention to this important 
question can attentively read the arguments of Mr Tooke with- 
out feeling that there is much more consideration and investiga- 
tion required, before these principles can be considered satisfac- 
torily and permanently determined ; and that conviction will 
not be less strong after perusing Colonel Torrens’s reply to Mr 
Tooke. 

Before entering into a consideration of the respective merits of 
these principles, we cannot avoid taking this opportunity of re- 
marking upon two articles which recently appeared in our able 
contemporary, the Bxaminer, in relation to Mr Tooke’s pampliet. 
We have become so much habituated to the good taste and great 
ability which usually pervades the columns of that publication, 
that it was with more regret that we found in these articles such 
a total want of one and the other. An ignorance of the first and 
commonest principles of the subject affected to be treat d, equalled 

aly by the coarse personality of the attack on the accomplished 
and distinguished author—an attack which we feel assured could 
be painful to none in a greater degree than to those whose prin- 
ciples. the articles in question affected to defend against the sup- 
posed fallacies of Mr Tooke ; for, agreeing with him or not on 








this particular subject, we feel justified in saying that no man of 
the present day has more deservedly and effectually secured alike 
the esteem and confidence of all distinguished and leading poli- 
tical economists. The articles in question show not the slightest 
appreciation of the differences in these disputed principles ; they 
afford not one reason against Mr Tooke’s principles, bor indeed 
in favour of the opposite theory. The object of their composition 
has perplexed all who could be supposed to understand the prin- 
ciples they profess to discuss, or who have the privilege of know- 
ing the individual who is the subject of their gratuitous per 
sonality and flippant abuse. 

As we have already said, the most important and fundamental 
question to be determined is the effect of currency upon prices. 
Inthis effect Colonel Torrens has the most unfaltering confidence ; 
he treats it throughout as an unquestionable and undeniable fact 
that every extension of currency will be followed with a corre- 
sponding and general increase of prices, and that every contraction 
of currency will be followed as infallibly by a diminution of price ; 
and he seems to think that extension and contraction are at all 
times at the will of the issuers of currency. He therefore treats 
expansion and contraction of currency as means of infallible con- 
trol over prices and trade at pleasure. He does not deny, how- 
ever, the general axiom that prices are regulated by supply and 
demand immediately, but he infers that the extent of supply and 
demand are regulated by the purchasable power which the 
amount of currency from time to time furnishes. To do any 
justice to these conflicting views it is needful to take the points 
one by one, rather than to consider them as a whole in the short 
space which we canon any occasion give to one article ; and after 
a few preliminary remarks we will devote our present observa- 


‘tions to an inquiry—how far prices are or can be influenced by 


currency, and its contraction or expansion. 
In the introduction to his pamphlet Colonel Torrens, in speak. 
ing of the Government propositions, says, “that their adoption 
by the legislature will preserve the circulating medium from any 
greater fluctuations than those which would take place were the 
currency exclusively metallic, and will effectually prevent the 
recurrence of those commercial revulsions, those cycles of excite- 
ment and depression, which, as Mr Lloyd has so felicitously ex- 
plained, result from the alternate expansion and contraction of 
an ill-regulated circulation.” We have already, in a former 
article, endeavoured to show that no such results can be hoped 
for from this measure—that, on the contrary, the object of the 
regulations, if they take effect at all, is to make the revulsions 
whieh arise from great changes in the value of property more 
certain and more sudden. And we find, ona further perusal 
of Colonel Torrens’s pamphlet, at page 9, an acknowledgment 
that even a purely metallic currency would be no guarantee 
against the recurrence of such revulsions. He says, “ Were the 
currency purely metallic, and were there no bank notes in exist- 
ence, the overtrading of banks might occasion an undue exten- 
sion of credit, extravagant speculation, and subsequent reaction, 
terminating in commercial embarrassment, panic, and insolvency. 
The liability to these revulsions, and the degree of their intensity, 
when they occurred, would be in proportion to the knowledge and 
prudence of bankers, and to the extent to which the public might 
conduct their business through the agency of banks.” Evils from 
which « purely metallic currency would not be free cannot be 
expected to be extinguished by adopting a circulating medium 
partly of paper and partly of gold, so that thus far all parties, 
we conceive, are agreed that we must, under any circumstances, 
depend more upon the caution and circumspection of individuals 
than on the infallible operation of any self-regulating principles 
for the prevention of commercial revulsions. 

There is one other important point in the discussion on 
which, as it appears, both parties are agreed, which we will 
here notice, for the purpose of clearing away so much of the 
ground before us for future inquiry. The Government mea- 
sure is based on the principle that our issues of bank notes 
should be regulated by the foreign exchanges—that they should 
be the only index to govern an extension or contraction of 
circulation—that if the foreign exchanges become adverse we 
ought immediately to contract our circulation, in order to af- 
fect the prices of commodities in relation to gold; and thus, 
by rendering our goods cheaper, induce larger exports, and 
discourage further imports, in order to correct the exchange 
and arrest a drain of bullion; and that, on the other hand, if 
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the foreign exchanges become very favourable and bullion flows 
in at an inconvenient rate, an expansion of the currency would 
have the effect of enhancing prices, reducing our exports, and 
inducing an increase of imports of other commodities, and thus 
prevent a further import of bullion. The professed principle 
of the new law is, therefore, that the amount of currency shall 
be regulated by the foreign exchanges. But both parties are 
agreed that great derangements may take—place both one way 
and the other in the foreign exchanges ; that large balances may 
accrue and be settled by the transmission of bullion, “ without 
producing any effect on the amount of circulation ; without caus- 
tng an additional note to be issued or returned.” he following 
quotation from Colonel Torrens’s pamphlet (page 5) will best ex- 
plain this agreement :— 

“ This seems to be the proper place for noticing a singular 
ception into which Mr Tooke has fallen. He says, * If the views which 
have been thus far unfolded are correct. it can hardly fail of being seen 
as a fair deduction from them, that the whole of the ground upon which 
the theory of the currency (metallic) principle proceeds is unsound. 
The error of supposing that if the currency were purely metallic, every 
export or import of bullion would be so much taken from or added to 
the quantity of money in circulation, is so obvious, so palpable, as to 
make it matter of surprise that such a notion should ever have been 
entertained.’ 

“In this passage Mr Tooke has shown that he has formed to himself 
ho adequate conception of the theory which he attempts to refute, 
and which, by a strange misnomer, he designates as the currency prin- 
ciple. Those who recommend that the currency should be regulated 
upon the metallic principle, contend that the central bank should be 
arranged intotwo distinct and independent departments,—the department 
of deposit and the department of issue ; and that the functions of the 
department of issue should be strictly limited to holding a fixed amount 
of securities, and to allowing the circulation to contract or to expand, 
as bank notes should be presented in exchange for gold, or as gold 
should be presented in exchange for bank notes. Now, it is self-evident, 
that under the arrangement thus proposed, every export or import of 
bullion would not, as Mr Tooke imagines, be so much taken from, or 
added to, the quantity of money in circulation. An influx or an efflux 
of bullion would increase or diminish the whole aggregate mass of the 
precious metals existing in the country, and would not act exclusively 
on that particular portion of the mass, which might have assumed the 
form of coin. Should the aggregate be 100,000,000/., and the portion of 
the mass in the form of coin 30,000,0001, an influx or an efflux of 
5,000,0001., would increase or contract the circulation, not by 5,000,0001., 
but only by 2,500,000/ Were the currency regulated upon the metalli 
principle,—were there a single bank of issue, strictly limited in its 


miscon- 


functions to giving gold for paper, and paper for gold, millions of bul- 
lion might be imported and consumed in the arts and manufactures,— 
tens of millions might be imported and re-exported for the adjusting of 
foreign accounts, and the purchase of foreign securities, without 
ducing any effect upon the amount of the circulation, 
an additional bank note to be issued or returned.” 


pro- 


without causing 


Such being the admitted view on both sides, it is not strictly 
true,—on the coutrary,it may lead to very serious practical evils, 
to say that the currency ought to be regulated by the foreign 
exchanges ;—it would be more true to say, that the circulation 
ought to be contracted when the demand for bullion has been so 
great as to reduce the stock to that quantity only on which the 
paper issues are based, and that the circulation may be extended 
to any amount, to which the bullion afterwards increases. This, 
too, is practically the measure of the Government. It is true the 
increase or decrease of bullion to such an extent arises from a 
certain continuance or intensity of an adverse or favourable ex- 
change ; still great derangements of the exchanges might tak« 
place before the supposed change came into operation at all ; 
for example, at this moment, were the proposed new law in ope- 
ration, an unfavourable exchange might exist, and a drain of 
bullion might take place in consequence, to the extent of nine 
millions, before any effect would be produced on the circulation. 
We therefore think it more correct to say that paper issues 
should be regulated with reference only to the possession of the 
necessary amount of bullion to secure their convertibility, than 
with reference to the exchanges. Although to some this may 
appear a distinction without much difference, yet we will, in the 
future progress of our investigations, find some important prac- 
tical results from this distinction. We will now proceed to con- 
sider how far price is, or can be, affected by the amount of 
currency or money. 





THE ACTION OF MONEY ON PRICES. 

On the extent of the action which money exercises on prices 
depends more than is at first sight apparent, in order to deter- 
inine the relative merits of the various principles propounded for 
regulating the currency, and, in a specially important manner, 
the scheme now proposed by the Government. A careful in- 
quiry into this action is, therefore, a matter of first importance. 

We think we may y take it for granted that all parties 
are now agreed that the price of every artic] 
regulated by the proportion which supply bears to demand. But 
principles which originally de- 


Coles +] 
safely LaKe 


je 1s ammediat ly 


parties are not agreed as to the 


termine, and which intermediately act on, the extent of supply 


or demand. Perhaps, however, we may, without a fear of encoun- 
tering much conflicting opinion, lay it down as an admitted law 
of price that, immediately, it is determined only by the propor- 
tion of supply and demand—that, finally, it is determined by the 
amount of labour necessary to production. 


The latter law will 








be more plain to the portion of our readers least familiar with 
such topics, if, admitting the first law to be the immediate regu. 
lator of price, they consider for one moment that if the price of 
any article so determined were very profitable, those engaged in 
the business of its production would increase the quantity, until 
hy competition it became reduced to the ordinary rate of profit ; 
or if, on the other hand, anything sold at a loss, those engaged 
in its production would discontinue or lessen it until it com. 
manded such ordinary profit as formed a sufficient inducement 
to continue its production. Both these questions would be deter. 
mined by the amount of labour necessary to the production of 
the article. 

The next point which it is needful to establish, is that money 
is simply a commodity, differing in the principles which regulate 
its price and value, in no way whatever from any other com- 
modity. In our article entitled “ The First Step in the Curreney 
Question’’ (May 11th), we went so fully into this question, and 
showed the strict identity of money as a commodity and money 
as coin, that we will now take that point as proved or granted, 
at least in all eases where no seigniorage is charged for coining, 
Well, then, an ounce of gold coined into 3/. 17s. 10}d., and an 
ounce of gold bar of the same fineness, are always of identical 
value. For the sake of simplification, we will first consider the 
action of money on prices, in the case of a purely metallic 
circulation. 

Gold having been, for obvious reasons, fully explained in our 
article of the 1lthof May, adopted by us as the standard of value, 
the price of every other commodity is accordingly expressed in 
relation to its value with gold;—it is expressed in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, which have the invariable relation to gold 
of 84. 17s. 104d. to the ounce. But though there is an apparent 
fixity of the value of gold, and an actual fixity in its relation to 
our currency, yet little consideration will show that the actual 
value of gold may change as wellas the value of wheat, or any other 
commodity. Any increase or diminution of supply in proportion to 
demand will, like wheat, immediately alter its value >; any change 
in the cost of its production would finally and permanently alter 
its value. But let us here explain one thing which misleads and 
confuses many. Whatever temporary or permanent change may 
take place in the value of gold, its price would still be expressed 
in the same amount of money: an ounce of gold would still be 
81. 17s. 104d. of our money ;—and these changes in its value are 
indicated by the greater or lesser quantity of other commodities 
which it will purchase. For illustration let us take the article of 
wheat. Wheat and gold are both commodities, the value of which 
are regulated by precisely the same principles. Let us suppose 
a guarter of wheat and an ounce of gold to be precisely the same 
value . equally expressed by Vi3- 10id The first thing that is 
obvious, is, that each article being subject to changes of value 
from any alteration in the proportion of supply and demand, a 
variation in the relative value of these two commodities may arise 
on either side:—that a quarter of wheat may become worth only 
half an ounce of gold either from a great increase in the quantity 
of wheat and a consequent reduction in its value, while the real 
value of gold, as determined by supply and demand, remained 
stationary ; or froma great decrease in the quantity of gold, and 
a consequent increase of its value, while the real value of wheat, 
as determined by supply and demand, remained stationary. Now 
it is most important to a clear understanding of this subject, to 
observe that while this change in the relative value of wheat and 
gold may arise on the part of either article, yet the change is 
nominally expressed only on the part of wheat. An ounce of 
gold in all its variations of real value is still expressed as 77s. 104d. 
If gold became so scarce, while wheat remained stationary, that 
a quarter of the latter became worth only half an ounce of the 
former, in place of an ounceas before, this change would be ex- 
pressed by saying that wheat had fallen to 38s. 11 jd. per quarter, 
and not that gold had risen, so that an ounce, or 3/, 17s. 10}d., 
was now worth two quarters of wheat in place of one—though 
the latter more accurately describes the action ; yet er y 
they are the same. If, onthe other hand, wheat became so 
abundant, while gold remained stationary, that an ounce of the 
latter became worth two quarters of the former, it would equally 
and accurately be expressed by saying that the quarter of wheat 
had fallen to 38s. 114d. Therefore, whether gold rises in value 
by scarcity, or whether wheat falls in value by abundance, the 
change in either case is expressed by a lower money price of 
wheat. The reverse operation exactly would take place if 
wheat increased in value by scarcity, or gold lessened in value by 
abundance. In this case the change of value, whether of gold or 
wheat, would be expressed by a higher price of the latter. 

It is thus and thus only, that scarcity or abundance of the 
ply of money, in relation to the demand (let the latter necessary 
part of the element of action never be forgot), can influence the 
price of other commodities in the case of a currency purely 
metallic. Itis thus and thus only that a scarcity of money 
nominally lowers the price of all other commodities, and that an 
abundance of money nominally raises the price of all other com. 
modities, even though the intrinsic value, or Lrarsa’ of labour 
represented by such other commodities, continued stationary. 
Now let us examine to what extent this action on prices pro- 
duced by a scarcity or abundance of money can operate. 

If we suppose that a great and permanent increase were to 
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——S . 
take place in the quantity of gold in the whole world by the dis 
covery of new and rich mines, then a great and permanent 
reduction in prices of all commodities would take place in pros 

rtion to the increased supply ; as was the case on the disco- 
very of the South American mines, We must, however, con- 
sider, as the real practical question, that the changes in the 
scarcity or abundance of money here, are not changes in the 
actual total supply of the precious metals, but only in their tem- 
porary distribution. Bearing this in view. and conside ing that 
there is iu every country a free egress and ingress for the precious 
metals, it becomes a self-evident truth that the value of gold 
cannot vary in the different countries of the world more than the 
vost of its transmission, any more than tea or sugar, or any 
other commodity. Suppose a free trade between London and 

amburg in sugar 5 there never could be a greater difference 
in ptice of the same quality, in the two places, than the freight 


and commission of sending it from one to the other (the cost of | 


transmission) ; the same must be the case with gold. The mer- 
chant in bullion and the dealer in exchanges is as constantly 
alive to the advantage of making a profit by the transmission of 

old, as is the ordinary merchant by the transmission of sugar. 
Tt wotild, therefore, appear certain that no fluctuation in the 
value of gold from its scarcity or abundance at particular times, 
could take place to a greater extent in this country than the 
cost of its transmission to or from other countries. If gold 
became scarce and rose in value, its rise would be limited by the 
rate at which it would be profitable for the bullion merchant or 
dealer in exchanges to transmit gold from Paris, Hamburg, or 
other places. If, on the other hand, gold became very abundant 
and fell in value, the fall would be limited, by the rate at which 
it would be profitable to transmit gold to Paris, Hamburg, or 
places where it was more required. 

Well, then, as with a purely metallic currency, the effect which 
scarcity or abundance of money could exercise on prices would 
be limited to the extent to which such scarcity or abundance 
changed the value of gold by the relation of the supply to the 
demand ; and as that would be necessarily limited, as we have 
shown, to the expense of transmission to or from other countries, 
it follows that no greater action on prices could ever take place 
from an increase or decrease of the quantity of gold or money 
than was equivalent exactly to the cost of such transmission. A 
fall in the value of gold by abundance, whieh would be expressed 
by a higher price of commodities, would be strictly limited to 
that rate at which it would be profitable to transmit gold to 
other markets ; a rise in the value of gold by scarcity, which 
would be expressed by a lower price of commodities, would be 
strictly limited to that rate at which it would be profitable to 
transmit gold from other countries to this. It is thus undeniable 
that in any particular place or country the action which an abun- 
dance or scarcity of money, under a purely metallic currency, 
could possibly exercise on the prices of other commodities would 
be confined to that extremely trifling rate which would defray 
the cost of the transmission of gold to or from other countries. 

Establishing thus much with regard to a purely metallic cur 
rency, we will next shortly consider the effect which such changes 
in the value or quantity of gold would have with a mixed cur- 
rency of gold, and bank notes at all times convertible into gold. 
As long as bank notes are convertible into gold coin of specific 
weight and fineness at pleasure, it is an impossibility that any 
variation of value should exist between the one and the other ; 
or, where no charge is made for seigniorage in coining, between 
them and the weight of the coin which they represent in bar gold ; 
therefore, whatever would be the case with respect to a purely 
metallic currency would be precisely the same in the ease of a 
mixed currency of gold, and bank notes convertible into gold. 
No greater action on the prices of other commodities could take 
place by any extension or contraction of convertible notes, than 
would take place by the increase or diminution of gold in coin, 
or gold in bars. The increase or decrease of the value of money 
in relation to other commodities would be limited by the cost of 
the transmission of bar or coined gold to or from other countries. 
If an effort was made to make money very plentiful by an ex- 
tensive emission of notes, it would immediately have the effect 
of lowering the value of money, whether notes or coin, and ren- 








| duty of 34s. on foreign free-labour c/ayed sugars. 





equally spread over all the gold in the world, and has simply the 
effect which so much increased quantity of metal, as is repre- 
sented by the economizing medium, whether notes or checks, 
would have on the general price of gold in the markets of the 
whole world. Secure perfect convertibility of notes, at pleasure, 
and no variations in the value of our currency, and therefore no 
greater action on general prices could take place, than the rate 
at which it would be profitable to convert notes into coin or 
bullion, and transmit it for sale to other countries. 

We will conclude by shortly considering the effect of an in- 
convertible paper currency en prices. In this ease there is no 
limitation to the extent to which prices could be lowered by an 
excessive and increasing issue of paper; and simply for this 
reason, that there is no rate of depreciation at which it would be 
profitable to transmit it to other countries. Every increase in 
the quantity of money, in notes not immediately convertible at 
pleasure, would increase prices of other commodities, because 


they could not be converted into any given quantity of any com- 


modity which could be sent to other markets; and even, though 
these notes were payable, and certain to be paid at some future 
and distant day, that circumstance would not prevent every 
additional quantity of such paper having an immediate effect on 
prices ; simply because its depreciation could not be prevented or 
checked by exchanging it for some fixed quantity of a commodity, 
the profit on the transmission of which to other markets would 
induce the conversion of the paper, were it convertible, and thus 
limit the possible effect upon prices. 

It therefore follows, that with a purely metallic currency, and 
with a currency mixed of gold and bank notes, convertible at 
pleasure, no action on prices of other commodities can possibly 
take place by an expansion or contraction of currency, beyond 
that rate at which it will become profitable to transmit gold to 
or from another country ; but that with a paper currency, not 
convertible at pleasure, though however ultimately safe and 
certain of redemption, there is no limit, except quantity, to tle 
effect of its circulation on the prices of other commodities. 

It may appear to some of our readers that we have overlooked 
some of the elements in the case,—such as the facilities which 
abundance of money offer to speculation, and the inducements 
which scarcity of money offer to realization of property, and the 
consequent effect on prices. We have not done so, and will fur- 
ther consider th: se elements on an early occasion. 

ANOTHER TRAP FOR THE OPPOSITION. 
MR MILES’S AMENDMENT. 

The course pursued by a considerable and influential portion 
of the Opposition members on the question of the Factory Bill, 
in joining a portion of the usual Ministerial supporters against 
that measure, was such as could not tend to advance the prin- 
ciples usually advocated by the Opposition, and for the main- 
tenance of which the late Government sacrificed office. But 
scarcely has that unfortunate event passed away, than we find 
another plan proposed by a small section of the usual Ministerial 
supporters, to which we fear some of the L.beral members are 


again likely to commit theu selves to a false position, in op- 
position to their own principles, in order to oppose the Govern- 
ment. Mr Miles has given notice of an amendment on the 
Sugar Duties Bill, to the effect that the duty be reduced from 24s. 
to 20s. per ewt. on British Plantation sugar, and from 34s. to 30s, 
on foreign free-labour Muscovado sugar, continuing the proposed 
At first sight 
this is a very plausible proposition, and one which is likely to re- 


commend itself to those who are honestly anxious for commercial 


| of duty. 


dering it thereby profitable to transmit gold to other countries, | 


which gold would be procured, by parties holding bank uotes 
converting them into gold, aud the attempted emission would 
thereby be immediately returned to the issuers, and the effect in 
increasing the price of other commodities would thereby }, 
limited to that rate which constituted the inducement to trans- 
mit gold and convert notes. So, on the other hav) if an attempt 
were made to make money very scarce Dy withdrawing notes 
equal in value to gold, the effect on prices of such contraction of 
the quantity of money won! be limited by that rate at which 
it would be profitahle to import gold. 

Every action which would take place with a purely metallic 
currency would be precisely the same with one of mixed gold 
and convertible bank notes. ‘The use of bank notes no doubt 
economize the use of gold, and to the extent to which they, or 
other means of economizing the currency, are used as a substitute 
or representat ve of gold, teid to lower the general value of 
that metal, by diminishing the demand; but this lower value is 
not confined to the country where such notes are used; it is 


| to ine’ 


and fiscal reforms. A difference of duty on Muscovado and clayed 
sugars 18 plausible, because the latter are to some small extent re- 
fined, or at least discharged from the grossest parts of the impurity 
and damp. And a reduction of the duty on Muscovado sugars from 
24s. and 34s. to 20s. and 30s. respectively on that of colonial ‘ 
foreign free-labour production is recommended tothe“ +42 
ee eee . r pas yetarans uscal re. 
former, inasmuch as it is a reduction of an exce WR fons 
article of first necessity without increasir’ the differ eae es 
. - . . ” aal 2 sre é € > 
But a little examination Ww?" . “5 —— 
“a ui Show that, however plau- 
sible these reasons may be, M~ | 5 
: : a . Miles’s amendment would, if car- 
ried, be practically a a : RT 
: ry 088 to free-trade principles, and would 
really establish **  opor practical diff : 
Sn uigher practical differential rate of duty than 
thi rope ~é ‘ Ss mi ' ~ 

wb Dropesed by the Government. The Government proposes 
~ «se no difference in the duty on clayed or Muscovado sugar. 
the truth is, that although clayed sugar is partially refined, yet 
Muscovado sugar is better adapted for the consumption of a 
country where raw or soft sugar is much used, as here and in the 
United States ; and for that reason a large portion of our West 
India sugar and of that grown in Louisiana is sent from the 
planter as Muscovado. ‘The clayed sugars are chiefly valuable 
for refining. The British Plantation West India sugar is not 
clay d; a greater proportion of the Mauritius prodee, and some 
of that of Bengal, is clayed, especially of late years; but the 
same duty is chargeable upon both kinds without distinction, 
the effect of which will be to bring forward in each state the pros 
portions best suited to the wants of the consumers. 

Now of the foreign free-labour sugar contemplated to be 
admitted at 34s. per ewt. duty, establishing a difference of 10s, 
per ewt., almost the whole is clayed sugar. All the Java sugar, 
with the most trivial exception, if any, is clayed. The largest, 
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rtion of the Manilla sugar is also clayed, China sugar 

as not yet been an articte of commerce to this country, 
and we do not know whether it is clayed or not. Siam sugar, 
but which is at present not included in the bill, is not clayed. 
At least, therefore, seven-eighths of the sugar proposed by the 
Government to be introduced at 54s. duty is He sugar ; and 
even looking at it in the light of a purer state of the article, and pro- 
portionably, therefore, of higher value, the most that can be made 
of the distinction is, that the actual differential duty proposed 
by Government between the West India sugar and the foreign 
free-labour sugar is really less than it appears to be, inasmuch 
as the former is Muscovado (thus it may be clayed if found more 
advantageous), while the latter is clayed sugar. But this is not 
ab exception to the measure which ean with any good grace or 
consistency be urged or supported by free traders or fiscal re- 
formers. 

If Mr Miles would propose an amendment to the effect that 
the relative duties on British plantation and free-labour foreign 
sugars be reduced to 20s. and 30s. respectively, without making 
any distinction between Muscovado and eclayed sugars, then it 
would be a most proper and consistent course for the Free-trade 
and Whig party to support him in that amendment, for the 
effect would be to reduce the price to the consumer at least 
equivalent to the reduction of the duty, and we believe, by an 
increase of consumption, would not injure the revenue. But as 
it is, the practical effect of Mr Miles’s amendment will be to sacri- 
fice 4s. of duty on all colonial sugar, without any reduction of 
price to the consumer; in fact, to establish a protective dif- 
ferential duty of 14s. per ewt. to the colonial planter against 
the home consumer, instead of that of 10s. now proposed by the 
Government. 

We trust the lree-trade and Liberal members of the House 
will avoid being entrapped into so inconsistent a course, however 
plausible the proposition may appear at first sight. 





As we find this question will be diseussed this night (Friday), 
and there is little chance of an adjournment of the debate, we 
suppose it will be decided before this makes its appearance to the 
public. 





THE LAST LEIPZIG FAIR. 

Few people in this country entertain an adequate idea of the 
magnitude of trade carried on in this great mart, to which at 
certain times of the year a large number of buyers and sellers 
resort from very distant countries to transact business to a great 
amount. ‘here are three fairs held at Leipzig every year. The 
Kaster fair is generally the most extensive, but the Michaelmas 
fair is not of much less extent, and the New Year’s fair amounts 
in quantity of goods and money value to about one-half of each 
of the former. A few years ago, being then in possession of full 
details of the merchandise sold at the Easter fair, we found that 
the value of the same amounted to about five millions sterling, 
but from the recent accounts of this year’s Easter fair, it would 
appear that the amount is even greater, although such minute 
returns as those of the various sorts of merchandise exposed for 
sale are not now furnished ; which prevents us forming so accu- 
rate an estimate of the whole of the value of the last fair. 
details furnished we give the following extracts :— 

There were at the fair about 220,000 to 250,000 pieces of woollen 
cloths of various sorts, including buckskins, and of these about 


175,000 pieces were disposed of in a few days. The principal | 


buyers were Persians ; but the Swiss and other purchasers have 


also bought largely. The total value of these 175,000 pieces is | 
estimated at about five millions thaler, equal to nearly 800,0002. | 


It is said that a considerable portion of the remainder was after- 
wards disposed of ; and certain it is that a number of first-rate 
manufacturers from Saxony and the Prussian provinces have re- 
qTued home with considerable orders to be executed forthwith. 

Tac demand for leather was much more extensive than the 
quantity ea >°se"s the value of which was estimated at about two 
atiiewe ehaler a 3 thaler are equal to one pound sterling). 
In consequence the wile stock was sold at advanced prices. 

The quantity of sheep’s wo! consisted of about 5,000 cwts., the 
whole of which was readily sold uc higher prices than those pre- 
viously ruling. et 

All other articles were on hand in large yo tities, but they 
sold with great spirit, and in most instances at bette: P™¢es than 
heretofore. ; : d » 

The business transacted in articles of fashion and Juxury, sue. 
as are supplied from Paris and Lyons, was neither so extensive 
nor lucrative as in former years at this season of the year. 

There were about 520 horses at the fair, of which about 400 
were sold in the first two days, at prices which varied from 12/. 
to 1201. each, and the remainder likewise found purchasers before 
the close of the fair. 

What we have stated above respecting quantities and the sale 
of manufactured goods, refers mostly to such as are the wy ned 
of Germany, and especially the countries belonging to the Cus- 
toms Union (Zoll Verein). The total quantity of English goods 
was little more than one-third of the usual quantity exposed 
at the Easter fairs, but of these the whole was sold at good prices? 

Altogether this has probably been the most extensive fair ever 
held at Leipzig, and one at which no complaints were made on 


the part of sellers and manufacturers, 


Of the | 


The goods purchased are mostly for the consumption of Gép! 
many, but a cousiderable portion was bought for thé eastemy 
parts of Europe, the western parts of Asia, the Mediterranean,’ 
Turkey, and Persia. b 

English and other foreign merchandise, not intended fox 
internal cousumption, is sold in bond, and forwarded by land 
carriage at almost incredible low rates of charge to the distant 
parts named above. 

Manufacturing pursuits are rapidly he chapers in the eoun-’ 
tries forming the “ Zoli Verein,” which now contains a popt 
lation of about thirty millions of inhabitants, who are within 
themselves now enjoying all the extensive benefits of free trade, 
and in consequence have in little more than half a dozen years 
doubled the quantity of their trade. 

The export of cotton yarn from Hull to the continent of Europe 
shows for the first four months this year a falling off of about 
8,000 bales, equal to about 400,000/.—and representing a quantity 
of nearly 25,000 bales of raw cotton. We are inclined to believe 
| that rather more twist than what could be worked up was pur- 
chased by the German manufacturing countries last year, when 
the article was cheaper than at any former time, but it could 
not have been to the extent of the large quantity stated ; hence 
it is probable that more cotton mills are now at work in Ger- 
many than hitherto. Water power being abundant in some 
parts of that country, is unquestionably a great and cheap 
assistant to that important branch of industry, in which, under 
equal chances, our Jarge establishments in Lancashire must 
exercise a decided superiority. 





THE SANATORIUM, OR HOME IN SICKNESS,” 

The second anniversary dinner of this institution took place at 
the London ‘l'avern on Tuesday, the 4th instant, Charles Dickens, 
Esq., in the chair. About two hundred persons attended, and of 
these more than one-third were ladies, a circumstance still rather 
unusual, although it is difficult to say why it should be so, now 
that, through the refinement of our habits, there is no longer any 
reason to fear lest, in a moment of conviviality, men holding the 
station of gentlemen should exhibit any of the unpleasing effects 
of intemperance. ‘The reform thus accomplished—from which 
there can be heneeforward no danger of our receding—may be 
hailed as one of the surest evidences of social moral progress, 
| So recently even as twenty years since, no gentleman could have 
ventured upon introducing his wife or sister among a large mixed 
company, whatever might have been the object of the meeting, 
On this occasion, we will venture to say that not the slightest 
possible occasion was given for regret on the part of the ladies, 
or of those whom they accompanied; but, on the contrary, their 
; presence was highly gratifying to themselves, while it gave a 
tone of satisfaction and of refinement to the meeting, such as, 
experienced as we are in such matters, we never before wit- 
nessed. May we not venture, under the influence of this feeling, 
to prophesy that in a very few years from this time, it will be- 
come the rule for ladies to join in all those pleasurable evidences 
of kindly feeling for the less fortunate of our fellow creatures, 
| and that the day is not distant in which it will be considered 
strange that the custom should ever have been different. 

The institution, for the benefit of which this dinner was held, 
is in itself also the evidence of an advantageous progress in our 
| social habits. The ‘‘ Home in Sickness” is one of those co-ope- 
rative societies which, if they cannot be called the invention of 
the present age, have certainly received from the existing gene- 
ration their most important development. It is strictly a club, 
in which the member who has become so by the payment of one 
| guinea annually, or of ten guineas in one payment for life, secures 
for himself or herself (or for any fit persons who may be nomi- 
nated by a member), all the accommodation that can be needed 
in sickn: ss, namely—a spacious, well-ventilated, and quiet cham- 
ber, good nursing (a term which comprehends the thousand 
| nameless comforts that are so needed in illness), proper diet, 
| and the best medical treatment. For all these advantages the 

highest charge made is two guineas per week while actually in 
| the house ; and, under certain modifications, quite consistent 
| with the enjoyment of all its essential advantages, the expense is 
| not greater than one guinea per week. It must be evident that 
| such moderation of charge would not be possible but for the prin- 
| ciple of co-operation thus brought to bear. ‘The yearly subserip- 

tions being intended to defray the fixed charges of the establish. 
' ment, the payment by the actual inmates need not be greater 
tha.’ to replace the actual expense which each one individually 
brings upc” the establishment. 

Need it be posnted out how many thousands there must be, in 
this great wildernes. of London, of persons delicately brought 
up, who have their way to make in life, and who settle 
here as being the most promisizg field for their exertions, far 
away from their families and friends, aii! consequently beyond 
the reach of their sympathy, their watchful care, and their ten- 
derness, when these shall be most needed? A man or woman 
under such circumstances may, and must, when in health, bear 
the buffets of the world, and while supported by the conscious~ 
ness of duties performed, or of progress made towards a higher 
sphere of usefulness or of independence, there is even a pride in 
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bearing them ; but how different to this is the feeling brought | 


with it by illness, when “the whole head is sick and the whole 
heart is-faint!’? Then, the sufferer looks with loathing upon 
discomforts which had before been passed over with a smile ; the 
bustling maid-of-all-work—no “ neat-handed Phyllis”—then be- 
comes a “horror,” and the special attendant—the char-woman 
nurse—the Sarah Gamp of real life, comes to fill up the melan- 
choly picture. There is another class of persons, important 
through their numbers, and most interesting by reason of their 
sex and the nature of their employment—governesses resident in 
families. The manner in which the “ Home in Sickness” may 
be of surpassing benefit to these ladies was so well enforced by 
Mr Dickens in the principal speech of the evening, that we can- 
not do better than give an extract from it :— 

« Let us suppose for the moment that there was no such place as the 
Sanatorium, as there was not two years ago, and that a lady who lives 
by imparting to others the accomplishments that she acquired in hap- 
pier and more prosperous days, who is a governess in a family, is 
stricken down by illness. It is a part of the lady's position that she 
should have no home to repair to in such a case, for her profession leads 
her, of necessity, to establish herself in the homes of others. It is, 
therefore, almost a part of that lady’s position very often to have no right 
to be ill; but as that implied contract is an artificial one, in which 
nature has no very great share, ill she is, and seriously. ‘The lady in the 
family, Mrs Wilkins, we will say, takes an early opportunity of inform- 
ing Mr Wilkins of the circumstance, and Mr Wilkins at first does not 
very well know what to make of it, as it was not in the agreement ; but 
he, after a little reflection, says that this sort of thing is very inconve- 
nient to the family, as no doubt it is, and that he hopes it is not catching, 
The family apothecary advises him, and says, * No, it is not catching ; 
but it is a surgical disorder of long standing, not uncommon—not at all 
uncommon; but of a very serious nature, which will require time, the 
best medical advice, and a severe operation.’ Myr Wilkins lives in very 
good style; but his house is not larger than will comfortably accom- 
modate his family, and he has to provide another governess for the in- 
struction of his children. He is a tender-hearted man enough; but he 
cannot create out of a tender heart the room and attention which such 
a case requires. The poor lady is perfectly aware of that, resigns her 
situation, and takes a lodging. She is visited there by a surgeon, a 
most humane and liberal man, to whom this melancholy case is by no 
means strange, who entertains a great interest and compassion for her, 
and who more than confirms the statement of the apothecary. He feels 
for her desolate situation, and makes a few inquiries. Her family, of 
course, was broken up when she went out as a governess, or she never 
would have gone out. But has she no relative? Yes, a brother; but 
he is a clerk in the city. She has a sister; but she is a governess in the 
country. She has another sister; but she went to Australia four years 
ago, with a husband and six children. The case must be proceeded 
with. Nobody dare venture to breathe in her anxious and excited ear 
of a hospital, and there is nothing for her but a lodging, which, for any 
provision that it has in its convenience for any illness, but especially for 
such an illness as this, might be a lodging for an immortal spirit, wholly 
unencumbered by a body—where the good woman of the house is al- 
most perpetually employed in the back parlour, dotting down her 
aecounts with pen and ink, adding them up, and bringing them forward, 
and earrying them over. She is greatly assisted in the product of these 
items by an odious anomally called a sick nurse, who has been hired to 
attend upon the poor lady, and who is a creature of that sort which never 
could continue to exist but for our deplorable propensity to take what- 
ever does exist as granted, and to rest comfortably satisficd that, because 
it is very bad, it cannot be better, And so this poor lady struggles on, 
surrounded by every adverse circumstance, at a ume when everything 
should be propitious, and instead of kind feelingsand fostering hope going 
hand in hand to speed her recov ery, he r home is gloomy 4 h peless, and dis- 
consolate. And evenif her desolate situation should awaken, and heaven 
forbid such circumstances should not awaken, the sympathies of those about 
her, leading them to be regardless of their own immediate profit in her 
great misery, even that is torture to an honourable mind; for in this 
miserable sacrifice of the poor, and the uncertainty of ever being able 
to repay the kindnesses, new causes of despondeney and grief inevitably 
spring up. ‘Lhis is no idle picture, but one of every day’s occurrence, 
and you may know of its existence. It is even stated here in the little 
record which has been laid before you to-day, where a poor governess, 
frightfully afflicted, is cured—where the blind clerk recovers the inesti- 
mable blessing of sight—where the senseless is restored to health— 
where the gentleman and the scholar, whose labours are connected with 
popular instruction through the medium of the press, does not disdain 
to seek refuge—-where the dying man expatiates to his brother, day by 
day, upon the happiness and peace of such a place as this institution, 
begging him with his last breath to make it better known when he is in 
his grave. ‘There is not one among us, I am confident, who ean with- 
stand this little simple history. There is not one among us, I know by 
myself, who can pass it wholly by—there is not one among us, having a 
brother or a child, or any dear friend, who can dismiss the harrowing 
echoes of that faint voice from his mind. This, ladies and gentk men, 
is the Sanatorium that we call upon you to assist. I am contident that 
the voice of which I have spoken will speak to you far more foreibly 
than I can ever hope to do of the high claims it has upon you.” : 

Like everything new, the Sanatorium has to win its way to 
public support. It has now been open for two years, and during 
that time has proved an indescribable blessing to those who have 
been its inmates. Some among them have been restored to 
health and to usefulness, who, Tut for some such institution, 
could not, according to the expressed convictions of their medical 
attendants, have recovered. It is the constant witnessing these 
facts that has hitherto supported the gentlemen of the committee 
and the benevolent medical practitioners, whose time, and talents, 
and money have been ungrudgingly given to carry out its objects, 
under the difficulties incident ty its infancy. They have beguy 
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the third year of their stewardship by renewing and iereasing 
their sacrifices, with the confident assurance that so soon as the 
result of their endeavours shall be known, they will be duly ap- 
preciated, and that assistance given, which the eminently praegs 
tical men of England never withhold from plans of proved usefal- 
ness. May their reasonable hopes find speedy fulfilment ! 

The Sanatorium is recommended by the éite of the medical 
profession in London. We have before us a list of thirteen 
eminent physicians, surgeons, and general practitioners, whose 
patients have been attended by them in the house, and of one 
hundred and eight other practitioners in the different divisions 
of the profession, all of whom express themselves most strongly 
jn its favour. 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 

Ve recollect that Mr O'Connell, when he was in London Jast 
February, and addressing the members of the Anti-Corn-law 
League in Covent Garden, observed:—“ I speak of my own 
knowledge, and as one of the representatives of Ireland. If the 
corn laws could have answered anywhere, it must be in an agri- 
cultural country like Lreland. If they could raise the wages in 
any country, it must be in Ireland. Have wages been raised 
by them in Ireland? No; for, unhappily, there you can get a 
man to work for fuurpence a day. (Loud crics of *shame,’) 
Ile would think you a bountiful benefactor if you paid him six- 
pence, and think himself supremely blest if he had eightpence a 
day (shame, shame) ; but even such wages he cannot obtain for 
a continuance. ‘The corn Jaw is in full foree in Ireland, aud yet 
the wages of the labourer are as low as | have deseribed to you, 
and, what is worse, he can get little employment even at such 
wages. Therefore it is that in L[reland it will be found that au 
independent gentry, those who are kind and conscientious in 
their treatment of the people, regard this matter in the same 
light that I do, and are prepared to rally with you. (Cheera.) 
Instead, then, of Ireland being an impediment to you, instead of 
her being one of your chief diffienlties, you will find Irishmen in 
this struggle heart and soul at your side. (Loud cheers.)” 
Without undervaluing anything that fell from Mr Ward, in his 
speech the other night upon the Church, we belicve we may take 
upon us to say that Mr O’Connuell here intimated what is in faet 
the real, monster, grievance of Lreland—* You can get a man to 
work for fourpence a day!’ In that short and simple sentence 
what a horrid imputation is quietly cast upon English govern- 
ment! The horridness of it consists in its truth.  Centrast 
with it Mr Ward’s (we believe admitted and undisputedly cor. 
rect) estimate of the Churel’s wealth ; of the estate, for instance, 
of the Archdeacon of Meath—his dogs and his horses, “ beagles 
of the handsomest and best blood in Ireland’’—“ first-rate steeple- 
chasers and hunters,” &e. &e., and who ean wonder that there 
is “blood in Iveiand,’—the blood of living, moving, feeling human 
beings, which boils and overboils by contemplating such contra- 
dictions? We have said that we do uct undervalue the speech 
of Mr Ward on the question of the church. It was the speech 
of a thouohtful, rezsoning, and reasonable man on a exuse of the 
greatest hardship presented in the history of nations. H such 
counsels as those given by Mr Ward are not taken, and taken 
soon, there will come a time too late to take them. A people 
loaded with the memory of centuries of wrong practised on them, 
which the progress of our civilization does not lessen, but only 


| deepens, and burning for revenge,—our nearest neighbours too, 





—cannot be looked upon with ease and comfort, whether we are to 
have peace or war. Yet we would have the Irish know that it 
is by themselves that their redemption must be wrought gut, 
Surely there is something defective in the mental constitution of 
a people that bears to be so governed. It remains to he seen 
how far the organization set on foot by Mr O'Connell, but whieh 
for the present he ceases to control, will answer the purpose of 
manifesting a nation’s will to any effect. It has been said that 
upon the whole every nation enjoys as much liberty as it deserves 
oris ft for. If this is not true absolutely, there cannot he a 
doubt that sympathy is less warmly excited on behalf of those 
who tamely submit to injustice practised on them, than on 
behalf of a people bravely and ¢ mtinuously struggling fora right 
position, We long to see the Irish acting so. We long to sce 
them finding out the means of exercising their industry a 
practical way, and then, if they should continue unable to 
remove all the hurthens uuder which they labour, they wiil be the 
better able to bear such of them them as remain. The repeal 
movement means that four or five millions of people are uneasy 
from having nothing to do. Find then something to do, stgtes- 
men! There are thousands of acres of uncultivated land in 
Ircland, the produce that might be had from which would find 
thousands of willing consumers here. Abolish your corn laws, 
and wo shall find them work in England, and lead them to con-~ 
tentment. The wants of the world are iniinite. Why is it that 
men so prevent each other from supplying them 
WEEKLY COST OF PROTECTION 
WHEAT. 
(For the principles on which these calculations are framed see the 
Economist of the 16th March.) 

SuGar.—Since last week the relative prices of Porta Rico and 
Jamaica Musecovado sugars have continued exactly the same ; 
and therefore the difference of the cost of our weekly conswiap- 
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tion of 77,792 cwts. above what the same would be on the con- 
tinent, and paying the same amount of duty to the state that our 
colonial sugar does, amounts to 70,0031. for the whole country, 
and to 5,833. for the metropolis alone, to be added to the respec- 
tive balances of last week. 

Waeat.—The price of English wheat is a shade lower this 
week ; but that of foreign wheat is also somewhat cheaper, and 
the difference is not changed. 

It follows, therefore, that the difference of the cost of bread 
consumed during the last week, compared with what the same 
would cost on the continent, has been 288,460/. more for the 
whole country, and 24,038/. for the metropolis, to be added to 
the respective balances of last week. The account will now 
stand thus .— 

FOR THE WHOLE KINGDOM. 


Balance from last week £8,244,650 


Extra cost of sugar this week 70,003 
Ditto of bread . ‘ ; ; : 288,460 


Total extra cost from January Isttothisday £8,603,113 


FOR THE METROPOLIS ALONE, 


Balance from last week £1,187,042 
Extra cost of sugar this week 5,833 
Ditto of bread 24.038 


Total extra cost from January Ist tothis day £1,216,913 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 3. 

Their lordships sat for a short time this evening ; but except the 
second reading of the Chester and Holyhead railway bill, and passing 
through their different stages others of less importance, nothing was 
done. Respecting Holyhead, the Earl of DaLuovsie said that 

“Four distinguished naval officers who had been sent to survey Holy- 
head unanimously concurred as to its superiority, and Mr Walker, the 
eminent engineer, concurred with them. In answer to the question of 
the noble lord (Monteagle) he believed that he could undertake to say 
that if a continuous line of railway was completed between London and 
Holyhead, in a satisfactory manner, that the government would be pre- 
pared to come down with a proposition in the other house for the grant of 
asum of money for the improvement of Holyhead harbour, so as to make 
it a good packet harbour.” 

Adjourned. 





Tuesday, June 11. 

Heart oF Townxs.—The Duke of Buccievcn, in reply to the Mar- 
quis of Normanby, said that the report of the commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the sanatory condition of the labouring classes was 
nearly ready ; but, owing to the nature of it, the government would 
not be able to introduce any measure founded on it during the present 
session. 

Servs or Sr Asapu AND Bancor.—The Earl of Powis moved the 
second reading of his bill for repealing the act uniting the sees of St 
Asaph and Bangor. 

The Duke of Wellington, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, and the Bishop of Lincoln, opposed it. 

The Bishop of Bangor, the Bishop of St Davids, the Bishop of Exe- 
ter, and various lay peers, as the Earl of Winchilsea, Lord Vivian, and 
the Earl of Harrowby, supported it, and it was carried, in opposition to 
the government, by 49 to 37.—Adjourned. 

Thursday, June 13. 


Import Deties.—Lord MonreaGue brought on his motion according 
to notice “that a select committee be appointed on the import duties, 
with the view of considering the effect produced by protecting duties 
on the foreign commerce, the home industry, the revenue, and the 
general prosperity of the British empire.” After deprecating the 
introduction of party spirit into discussions on commercial subjects, and 
naming various occasions when similar motions had not been so met, his 
lordship proceeded. It was not a party motion, nor a partial motion. 
In making formerly a motion on the corn laws he had been accused of 
attacking the agricultural interest He denied it; but still the charge was 
so far credited, and credible, for such motions are, in some sense, one 
sided. His present motion was liable to no such misconstruction. 
Why, then, should it be opposed? Precedent was in his favour and no 
party object was in view. Then how weighty were the reasons for 
acceding to it! The revenue was in a condition to admit of reasonable 
financial experiments being tried. 

* When her Majesty’s government introduced the large measures of 
finance with which their ad.winistration began, we understood their inten 
tion to be to impose a property tax which was to cperate for three years, 
and we understood their calculation to be that such a property tax would 
give a return of 3,700,000/. per annum, which would produce about 
11,100,000/. during the time. But I believe now, from admissions which 
have been made, the country has no great probability of seeing the pro- 
perty tax repealed at the end of three years—if it should be, it will be most 
gratifying to the public (hear, hear), but it will have something of the 
nature of asurprise. (A laugh.) But there is one thing certain, as to the 
amount of the tax—namely, that it has produced 5,250,000/. instead of the 
sum calculated on, and the result will be that the public will have con- 
tributed 26,000,000/. and upwards, in five years, in the place of 11,000,000. 
and upwards at the end of the three years. (Hear, hear.) Since the 
formation of the present government there have also been sales of stock 
and a large sum received from China, I take the liberty of appealing to 
these facts for the purpose of showing you that if ever there was a period 
when the state of the public revenue admitted of a fair consideration of 
the subject of the import duties, so as to enable you without hazard to 
public credit to give relief, the present is the time of all others from 
which such a measure should be dated.” 

The principle on which a state ought to proceed in the management 
of its combined commercial and financial legislation— 


| a direct benefit from. 
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“ Was to obtain the largest amount of revenue for the public service 
which it required, and which should be taken ina manner least burt 
to the whole of the community; and at the same time, by its finances, to 
allow the industry of every man—of all classes of men, as far as their legig. 
lation could reach—to be free and unfettered, so as to produce the greate: 
amount of wealth. That seemed to him to be the simplest of all propo. 
sitions.” 

His lordship called attention to the different kinds of duties. After 
scornfully repudiating the idea that free trade meant the abolition of 
taxes, he said— 

“ There were three classes of duties, different in their degrees and ip 
their consequences. A duty for the purpose of revenue, if rightly ad. 
ministered, was a duty which every class in the community ought to have 
It was for the purpose of maintaining the honour 
and paying the establishments of the country, besides which it carried 
with it its own limit, it could not exceed the amount of these establish. 
ments. The next class of duty was called a countervailing duty; and if 
it could be shown that any class in the community had burthens peculiar to 
themselves, it would be the greatest of all acts of injustice if the state 
were to allow articles similar to those produced by this over-burthened 
class to be introduced into the country without payment of duty. It wag 
perfectly clear that that would be most unjust and impolitic. He would 
take the duty on hops, for instance, which was paid by the growers: what 
would be more unjust than to allow the French and Belgian growers to 
introduce their hops into this country free of duty? There was no objec. 
tion to that duty on the ground of free trade. If any particular tax af. 
fected any particular class, that class had a right to be protected to the 
amount of the tax upon them, and to that amount only. (Cheers.) But 
they must prove their case—mere assertion would not do, and above all 
when accompanied by pertinacious refusal of all inquiry. (Hear, hear.” 
Government, in adopting the protective system, descended from its 
high appointed duty and became the agent of a portion of the com. 
munity to extort, under the guise of protection, tribute from the rest 
of the community. Having dwelt on the injury our restrictive policy 
did us both at home and abroad, his lordship went on to show from 
experience, as far as we had any, what was the effect of the contrary 
policy :— 

“ They had a test of the power of consumption in the reduction of the 
duty. This was the effect of the equalization of duties on East and West 
Indian sugars: Cwts. 
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Duty received in six years at 34s, £1,052,300 
1837 . cwts. 270,000 
1838 . . . . 418,000 
18389 . . . . 477,000 
1840 . .. . 518.000 
1841 . . . . 1,066,000 
1842 . . . . 935,000 
1843. . . .~ 1,101,000 





$4,785,000 or average . . . 683,571 cwts. 





Duty received in seven years .... £5,742,000 
Increased import, cwt. 4,705,000 
Increased revenue tar £4,509,000 
Duty received in 1836, at 34s, £1,666,000 
Duty received in 1843, at 24s. . . . . £1,331,000 
Increase of revenue . . Nios £1,164,400 


If he took the price of 1841 and 1843, and suppose that the consumption 
was equal to the difference, there ought last year to have been an addition 
of 795,000/. to the revenue; but if he took the price in 1831 and 1840, he 
found the variation of price was such, that if he calculated the whole 
population, and compared it with the consumption, there was one-fourth 
less consumption per head; and if he took the whole inhabitants of the 
empire, and reckoned one consumption with the other, it was reduced 
from 20 Ibs. to 15lbs. per head. Here they had been substituting a dearer 
commodity for a cheaper, at a great loss to the consumer. And why did 
they thus? It was remarkable. and almost marvellous, to find the drafts 
which were made upon the credulity of mankind. We carried on the 
present state of trade out of compunction for the slave, and we were told 
if we consumed a single pound of slave-grown sugar that we were respon- 
sible both to God and man. What, however, did we do? How did we 
pay our debts to Russia? AS ge! We traded all over the world, we 
dealt with the Brazils, we pressed them to take our manufactures, and 
they gave us in return foreign grown slave sugar, (Hear, hear.) We 
were rejoiced to receive it. We took it to St Petersburg, to Hamburg, 
and all over the world; nay, we took it in our own country if the price 
only rose sufficiently high; these high principled people so allowed even 
us to touch slave-grown sugar, the whole principle was turned with the 
rise in price (cheers), and the consequence is, that we might use every 
pound weight of Brazilian, or of Cuba sugsr, if only the price in the markét 
was so high that we were able to pay for it. (Hear.) We went further still, 
We brought the slave-grown sugar aie: we refined it, and we sent itout to 
our own colonies. We said that the consumption in England would be 
degrading, but it was good enough for Demerara and for Jamaica. We took 
our pure sugar in our unpolluted tea, and we gave back the slave-grow 
sugar, and said it was good enough for the colonies. This absurdity was 
only equalled by the further absurdity of what was about to be done 
favouring sugar which was not slave grown, whilst we refused to take what 
was slave grown.” 

His lordship next addressed himself to the subject of timber in the 
same way, showing the late arrangements made in respect to that 
article to be useless to the colonies and most injurious to ourselves ; 
and drawing conclusions adverse to the system of protection from the 
injury it had done toall other nations which had followed it as well as 
ourselves, his lordship concluded :— 

“If duties were imposed by way of revenue, no foreign state had aright 
to complain of them; but if the object were to protect a peculiar interest 
at home, to the injury of a similar interest abroad, it was no wonder that 
complaints were made, and that such a system of legislation should be held 
up to the laughter and scorn of Europe. It might certainly be much 
easicr to form a new system which was right than to correct an old in- 
jurious system, the growth perhaps of centuries, to the which wants, in- 
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dustry, and interests of the people might have been adapted; and he was 

te ready to admit that, in solving many of these difficulties, it was 
necessary to approach them gradually, with due consideration for excited 
hopes, and for interests which that system itself had called into existence. 
(Cheers. ) These considerations, however, were not to prevent the adop- 
tion of a right course, at a right time, and in a right way; and, should 
their lordships consent to an inquiry into the subject, it would be fit safely, 
honestly, and impartially to introduce a new and improved system... 
He would only pray their lordships to inquire whether his statements were 
true or not; and that they would recommend the principles he had ad- 


yanced, not upon his own authority, but upon the authority of men of 


practical experience, of business habits, and w ho, by their position in 
society, were entitled to command their lordships’ attention, ‘Their lord- 
ships would remember that nothing was now asked for but inquiry. It 
would not commit noble lords to anything except to the expression of an 
opinion that it was a fit subject of inquiry. He had shown their lordships 
that the precedents of parliament were an authority for the course he now 
took; that it would not lead to any disturbance of trade; that it was not 
connected with any party object; and, therefore, he entreated their 
lordships to give him their support. lime pressed hard upon the n. For- 
tunately twenty-three years of general peace had since elapsed. But that 
twenty-three years had given rise to great competition on the part ol 
foreign nations The United States of America were actively competing 
with the manufactures of this country. He (Lord Monteagle) did not 


believe that that competition would, under any fair circumstances, be 


successful. He believed that the skill, the industry, the capital, and the 
unconquerable perseverance of this country would, if the legislatur e would 
only give them fair play, be more than a match for all the countries on the 
earth in mavufactures. (Cheers.) He felt himself warranted in saying 
this. He took no desponding view of the state of the country, but at 
the same time the competition that was going on ought to determine their 
lordships to do justice to that industry, and to give a just re ward to that 
wealth, and a just encouragement to that enterprise that was thus able to 
stand against this competition. (Cheers. ) The result of an inquiry would, 
he fully believed, remove a mass of rubbish from the statute book that was 
a disgrace to it, while it would remove from the minds of the commercial 
interests a mass of delusion which was no less an injury than a disgrace to 
them. While meditating upon this subject, he had been mu h sta ick with 
a passage in the work of Channing, in his Thoughts on Greatness of 
Character, ‘The influence of political institutions (or of government) on 
property or wealth is chiefly negative. Government ¢ nriches a people by 
removing obstructions to their power, by defending them from wrong, and 
thus giving them an opportunity of enriching themsely s. Government is 
not the spring of the wealth of nations, but their own sagacity, industry, 
enterprise, and force of character. To leave a 0] to themselv 
generally the best service their rulers-can rend r. Time was when sove 
reigns fixed prices and wages, regulated industry and expenses, and 
imagined that a nation would starve and perish if it were not guided and 
guarded like an infant. But we have learned that men are their own best 
guardians, and that property is safest under its owner’s care, The great 
lesson for men to learn is that their happiness is in their own hands, and 
that it is to be wrought out by faithfulness to God and to their own con- 
sciences.’ ”’ 

The motion was opposed on the part of government by Lord Dal- 
housie, who gave place to Lord Clarendon, Lord Colchester, the Duk: 
of Richmond, Lord Wicklow, the Marquises of Lansdowne and Win- 
chelsea followed ; and after a short reply by Lord Monteagle, thei 
lordships proceeded to a division, negativing the motion by a majority 
of 109.—Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 10, 

Don Carvos.—Sir R. PEEL, in answer to Mr Borthwick, stated th 
the government had received, in an informal way, propos 
Don Carlos, suggesting a marriage between his _eldesi 
Queen of Spain, with a view to the tranquillization of that country, 
and settling the question of the right to the throne. If this proposal 
were seriously entertained, it was intimated that Don Carlos would 
then state what sacrifices or concessions he was willing to make in 
consideration of it. The British government (Sir R. Peel said) did not 
think that the proposal would tend, in the present state of parties in 


t son and tl 


Spain, to remove disturbance and tranquillize the country ; but they 
thought it to be their duty simply to transmit the proposals to tl 
Spanish government, it being, as the constituted authority and r 
presentative of the Spanish people in the matter and with them properly 


it rested to determine on the matter. 

Lord Patmerston expressed his belief that the proposal of Don 
Carlos, if acceded to, would have no effect in tranquillizing 
approved of the conduct of our government. 

Tue Socar Doties Briw.—Mr W. James, on the moti 
house go into committee upon this bill, “as one unfortunate 
beings called a West India planter,” craved leave to state his view of 
the actual condition of the West India interest. He took his own ca: 
as a favourable illustration. His son, a business man, resided 
property, and he had no extra charges, beyond the ordinary brokerage, 
&e. Every pound of sugar cost him 4d. a pound in production and 
transmission ; the duty was 3d., making the sugar 7d., and, taking the 
average of the last three years, he had only been able to get 64d a 
pound, entailing a loss of 500/. on every 100 hogsheads of sugar, pro- 
duced from a property which, before emancipation, yielded a clear 
annual revenue of 3,000/., and during the period of apprenticeship one- 
half of that amount. This was a for which his share of the 
twenty millions was no compensation. He appeal.d to the house for 
a favourable consideration of the cruel case of the West India plant 
who were an interest extremely weak, as compared with the landed 
proprietors, or even the manufacturers, and called on the former to 
make common cause with them, for they did not know but ere long 
they would be in the same boat with them. Ifthe house would not 
legislate for their benefit, let it at least not injure them ; facilities 
should be given to enable them to produce and transmit their sugar 
cheaper, and the colonial sugar duty should be considerably lowered 
he roposed to 12s. per cwt. (the present duty being 24s.) .— 

¢ Phus would ample justice be done to the West Indians, while an im- 
portant. benefit would be conferred upon the people of England, at the 
same time the treasury would suffer no loss, but, on the contrary, he was 
persuaded that before any lengthened period should haye elapsed the re- 


yn that th 


of those 


on the 


loss 








venue would gain by the greatly increased consumption of the article 
which would take place consequent upon the reduction. He begged par- 
don of the house for having spoken at such length, which he had done for 
the sake of others rather than his own, for he had learned to look upon the 
cause of the West India proprietors as hopeless.” 

Mr Ewarr contended that it was unjust to tax so necessary an 
article of consumption as sugar, to the detriment of the poorer classes 
in order to benefit a few West India planters. The richer classes of 
this country, he said. consumed from 60]bs. to 70lbs. of sugar per 
head annually ; but the humbler classes were only able to consume 
about 7 lbs. per head, and that of a quality adulterated by various ex- 
pedients. Justice would not be done to our commerce without a 
general system of reduction of import duties ; and as a first step to- 
wards this, he wo iuld prop SC the equalization of the duties on all 
— foreign or colonial, and moved an amendment to that effect. 

he CHANCELLOR of the ExcneQuEr, in opposing Mr Ewart’ 
amendment, excused himself from entering on pt ah at aac oe 
the ground that it had alre ady been sufficiently discussed and ‘Mr 
Hume and Mr Labouchere both followed, and though expressing them- 
selves inimical on principle to differential duties, said they were not 
pre pared to vote tor an instant equalization. . 

Mr M. Gipson asked what claim the West India interest had on the 
manulacturing community ¢ Isncouragement to the colonies was dis- 
courageme¢ nt to the comm nity of this country. He wanted the 
reason ot this differential duty ; on what grounds the amount was 


fixed at 10s what was the principle or justifiable claim which led 
them to create this new discriminating duty. What officer of the 
voard of trade was it whose | 


jusiness 1t was to measure the precise 
nature of the wants of the community, and the exact amount of pro- 
ection which the colonies still red? ‘The government proposi- 
tion would not materially reduce the price of sugar ; and it was strange 
to see a government, with its practised reputation, adopting, as part 
of its policy, the amiable weaknesses of those who refused to eat sugar 
during the anti-slavery agitation, which ended in emancipation. This 
discrimination between free-grown and slave grown foreign sugars 
might be followed by high discriminating duties against British manu- 
factures on the part of other countries, especially the Brazils. 

rhe gallery was cleared for a division, but none took place. 
strangers being admitted, 

Mr Vitviers was found saying 
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1a plea for monopoly. Hear.) It was impossible to reflect upon its 
fanciful application without laughter; allowing freedom in the commerce 
of every article produced by slave labour save one. whic h many members 
in the house, and influential personages ont of it were interested in a 
cluding. (Hear, hear.) Why, the fact was, it tended to destroy the 
moral effect of the emancipation in the world grounds for suspecting 
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ieved there was any sincerity in it; utterly disregarding the principle as 
they did whenever it was inconvenient to apply it. It had been geuerally 


xemarked the other night, that we held commerce and friendly relation | 





with people of every description, every religion, and having the most | 


Savage and barbarous institutions, and that ne interest being in question 
to preclude it, nothing was heard of their laws or customs. (Hear, hear.) 

a se The whole world are aware of all this, the people out of 
doors know these thiogs, and they treat with utter disrespect the notion 
that their privation is founded upon any great rational view of humanity. 
(Hear, hear.) But, as he had said before, this was a distinct question 
from that which his honourable friend had sought in vain to be answered, 
namely, why the people were to pay 10s. more for their sugar to the West 
India proprietors than to other people. (Hear, hear.) Suvely an attempt 
will be made by the right honourable gentleman at the head of the board 
of t-ale, to explain this to the country. Let him ouly remember the 
startling fact stated by Mr Porter, that two years ago we paid five millions 
more for sugar than we need have done had we bought it ov the continent ; 
and that, as our manufactures only amount in value to four millions, they 
might have given them all those manufactures and have been one million 
in pocket, had they been allowed to buy the sugar where it was sold 
c.eapest. (Hear, hear.) It was under these circumstances, and in the 
ab euce of any satisfactory reason for continuing this protection, that he 
shou | vote for his honourable friend’s motion, (lear, hear.)” 

Mr GLADSTONE now rose, and said that he had not risen before be- 
eause he looked upon every feature of the question as already suffi- 
ciently discussed. There were two reasons, he said, which induced 
the government to act as it was doing,—the first, that of caution in 
a state of transition from one system to another; and the second, that 
the West Indies being insufticiently supplied with labour, required 
protection to enable them to compete with other countries. He briefly 
replicd to some of the statements of Mr Villiers, especially as to An- 





whose expense the protection was granted. Even if scarcity of labotr 
were an argument for protecting West Indian sugar, it was no ‘ary 
ment for protecting the sugar of the East Indies and the Mauritius, 
where labour was not scarce at all. He objected to these gradual ex- 
tinetions of monopoly; for as long as persons of any class had ay 
fraction of monopoly left, they were still tied to the monopoly prin. 
ciple, and withheld from joining the great party and principle of free 
trade. 

Mr Bernat spoke at length in defence of the West India interest, 
which had no desire to return to the old abominable system of slavery, 
but only required time and fair play to render the experiment of 
emancipation complete. It would take years of progressive civiliza. 
tion before you could raise up a working tenantry with the industry, 
order, and religion, which were necessary to a complete system of: frée 
labour. 

Mr Rorsvek pictured the privations of the mass of the peoplesof 
this country, between whose desires and amelioration there interposed 
this bankrupt gn | diminutive class, who, with the mortgages on their 
estates, were not entitled to the name of proprietors. If they weresto 
be represented in tlie house according to their importance in the com- 
munity, a fraction of a member would do them justice. The slave 
trade originated with volunteer adventurers: when philanthropy con- 
vinced the people of this country that the whole system of slavery.was 
a nefarious one, they paid a magnificent compensation to get rid of the 
injustice; and yet they were still to be told that the West Indies were 


| an obstacle to that equalization of duties by which the revenue would 


tigua, which he admitted was in a peculiar position, but which had | 


sot doubled its production. 

Dr Bowr ig, in the midst of a multiplicity of conilicting interesis, 
claimed some consideration for the great conswuing interest. 

Mr Vittrers defended himself from the charge of incorrectness, to 
which Lo d Sraxvey replied, each adducing figures, the result being 
the admission that the produce in Antigua had increased, if it had 
not doubled. 

Mr Coppen proteste 1 against the argument that protection ought to 
be be kept up because it hal been enjoyed hitherto. Why, there was 
“no abise which this reasoning would not justify. What was it that 
the gavernment proposed and the West Indians asked ? 

“ Though the right honourable gentleman opposite had avoided entering 
into the merits of this question, he (Mr Cobden) would, with per 
mission of the house, briefly lay bare the principle upon which this 
monopoly rested, aud its effect. The information might have its effect 
elsewhere, though it did not in this house. The government proposed, in 
brief, that the West India proprietors should receive 10s. per ewt for the 
sugar more than the growers of any other part of the world; 10s. per ewt. 
mor: than they could get in any other part of the world. This was 
equivalent to a tax of two millions upon the people of England, and for 
whom, and on what grounds? Because the West India proprietors were 
in distress, and could not cultivate their estates. This might be a very 
yzood plea for a farmer to appease a body of creditors, or as an appeal to 
the geierosity of private friends; but it was not a ground to come to the 
country and ask them to make the West Indian estates profitable to their 
¥: ers at the expense of the working people of this country. But what 
avas the benefit of th s monopoly to the working coloured population of the 
West Indies? The white population of the West Indies amounted only 
to about a tenth of the population; yet the landed proprietors cried 
wut still fer the importation of more labourers. What effect would this 
protection have upon these labourers? In England there was a cry raised 
by the andowner of protection for the labourers, asthe result of their own 
mon poly. But how was the case in the West Indies? There was an 
honourable and gallant gentleman in the house who would be able to tell 
them that the negro laLourer was now receiving 2s. a day wages, whereas, 
turmerly, he ouly received 63. and 7s. a week; and yet the landed pro- 

rie'o-s were only now waiting for the importation of a horde of savages 

Boson Africa, Chiua, or elsewhere, to be enabled to reduce those wages, so 
that the labourer would not profit by this monopoly after all. Then, what 
othe: ground was thers upon which this monopoly could be claimed? 
Was it on account of peculiar burthens? No. They had no army to 
sup, o-t, they had no excise, no stamps or taxes, and upon what ground 
this monopoly could be maintained he was at a loss to imagine. Some 
honovrable gentlemen complained plaintively of their own distresses and 
their ‘oises, complaints which had only been equalled by the complaint of 
another individual in another place, who complained of the loss of 2,000/. 
in the sale of his fish. But there was a time when no man would have 
dared to bhaye risen in this house to make a claim on the ground of a 
monopoly. There wis a time when, in this house, a most stringeut 
resulution was passed against monopoli:ts.” 

He amused tie hovse by reading the resolutions of the Commons in 
1640 against “ projectors and monopolists,” expelling them trom the 
house, at the time when the tobacco patent granted by Charles I was 
in question ; and applying it to the existing state of things, urged 
that the West Indies would find themselves much better off in the 
iiands of the free traders than beat to and fro, the shuttlecock of poli- 
tic:| parties on the floor of that house, with new modifications of 
monopoly from time to time. 

Mr P. Srewart rested the claims of the West Indians on the past 
lezisiation of this country. It was always said by the free traders, 
**S.ow us what special burthens the land bears;” but if a committee 
were appointed, he could show in one sitting what special burthens 
were borne by the colonies, particularly in the restrictions on labour. 
Much credit had beer assumed for the slave compensation; but the 
<wenty millions turned out to be only seventeen; the twelve years’ 
apprenticeship turn d out only six; and the promise of a supply of 
free Jabour had been unfulfilled. At the present time the British 
«lonists were incapable of competing, unprotected, with the employers 
of slaves. 

Mv Brigut contended that the experiment of protection had been 
wuolly unsuccessful though a very long one. Mr Goulburn had said 
an ample supply of sugar was necessary for the people, and yet did 
not, by his measure, provide that supply. It was argued tliat protec- 
tion was necessary bi cause of the scarcity of labour; but the scarcity 
of labour had not been produced by the mass of the English people, at 








be immensely inereased, and the commnnity benefited. He hoped 
that the great principle of free trade —* buying in the cheapest, and 
selling in the dearest market ’"—woul!d prevail, not merely in the case 
of corn, but, as he considered it, in the far greater interest of sugar, 
the extension of the demand for which would add to the comforts and 
increase the employment of the people. The West Indies were a load 
to this country; and we would not suffer the slightest injury if they 
were suddenly to disappear from the face of the globe :—~ 

“ He considered that the West India islands had been most fatal appen- 
dages to this great empire; they had done us no service; they had been 
the means of occasioning dreadful wars and fearful commotions , they had 
put us to immense expense, and had given us nothing in requital. He 
believed that if, to-morrow, by some accidental vicissitude, those islands 
disappeared from the face of the earth, as far as England was concerned, 
however much she might mourn the loss human nature would sustain, she 
would not lose one jot of her strength, not one penny of her wealth, not 
one instrument of her power. He (Mr Roebuck) could not for an instant 
yield up his understanding to that eXtravagant pretence which endeavoured 
to draw a distinction between slave-grown sugar and that which was not 
slave grown, But every one who knew how cotton was introduced into 
this country,—every one who was acquainted with the condition of Ame- 
rica and of Africa, must be convinced that these pretences were urged to 
satisfy a craving appetite for something like vulgar popularity. Those 
pretences were, however, like shadows, false and fleeting; and the people 
of England would hereafter discover that the great principles of free trade 
would in the end be most beneficial to them and to the world at large, by 
extending commerce and civilization to every portion of the globe, by 
uniting and knitting together the various portions of this habitable world 
in the great bonds of interest, and thereby ameliorating the condition of 
all by rendering it the interest and happiness of all to be in constant peace 
and ainity one with another.” 

Lord Sanpon remarked that the West India colonies took three 
millions annually of our manufactures—a fact of itself which showed 
that they were not so insignificant to this country as “ philosophers ” 
would have it. The dole of twenty millions was magnificent for 
Britain ; but it was in no respect “compensation ” to the planters; and 
the entire colonial system, linked as it was with slavery, had been 
forced by this country as a part of its policy for enhancing its own 
greatness, The equalization of the duties would aggravate the. slaye 
trade beyond all check or control. _ 

Mr Waxsurron objected to giving a new gift to the West Indies, 
from which, as it would appear from the statements of its advocates, 
they would derive no benefit. No case was, therefore, made ont for 
depriving the people of this country of the imincnse advantage whith 
a free trade in sugar would confer. 

Mr Macvean urged that the slave trade had been fostered by the 
legislation and policy of this country, and against which the island of 
Jamaica had in vain protested. Were they to understand that. the 


| government proposition was a sincere protection, cr merely a gente 


mode of “letting down the West Indies,” preparatory to a free trade an 
sugar? If se, they might expect a similar course to be taken with 
corn; and it would be better for them to know the issue at once. Bat 
he hoped that the government were not about to abandon that protec- 
tive system under which this country, as well as our magnificent 
colonies, had hitherto flourished. 

On a division there appeared—for the equalization of the differential 
duties, 56; against it, 259: majority, 203. 

The house then went into committee, pro forma, and the Chairman 
reported progress on the motion of Mr Miles, the discussion of whose 
amendment, proposing a reduction on colonial sugar from 24s. to 20s, 
on brown muscovado free foreign to 30s., and on white clayed free- 
grown foreign to 34s., was postponed till Friday, i ; 

Vestries in Cuurcurs.—A biil, having for its objeets to enuble 
vestry meetings to be held elsewhere than in churches, with per- 
mission of the bishop of the diocese, and which had already gone 
through two readings, was next considered in a committee of the whole 
house; but it having met with opposition, Mr S. O’Brien, the intro- 
ducer, withdrew it for the present, 

Ginpert Unrons.—Capiain Pecusin moved that the name of Colonel 
Rolleston should be substituted for that of Mr Beckett Denison upén 
the committee on Gilbert unions. whereupon a smart debate arose. 
Upon a division, however, it appeared that there were but twenty- 
eight members present, and the motion therefore fell to the grounth 

Tuesday, June V1, 

Government Measvres.—Sir J. GrawaM, in answer to a question 
put by Mr T. Duncombe, said he was empowered to state that her 
Majesty’s government proposed to fix the second reading of the Irish 





































xegistration bill. for..Monday, the 1st. of July. Upon that day the 
government would, if the progress of other bills permitted, take the 
sense of the house ou the second reading of that bill. It was also their 
. tention to take the committee on the dissenters’ chapels bill on 
Tale next, and on Thursday se’anight the committee on the poor 


laws. 
Tse Anatomy Act.—Mr Bortiwick renewed his motion fora 
committee to inquire into the operation of the anatomy act, alleging 
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the existence of great abuses in the use allowed at present of dead | 


podies in workhouses and elsewhere. He was supported by Mr 
Hardy, Mr French, Mr Alderman Copeland, Mr T. Duncombe, and 
General Johnson. Sir J. Graham, Mr Warburton (who is the author 
ef the anatomy act), and Lord J. Russell, opposed the motion, and on 
a division it was rejected by a majority of 49 to 10. 

Irish Cuurcu.—Mr Warp brought on his annual motion about the 
Irish chureh. If he had seen any progressive movement on this sub- 


‘ject he said he would not now have revived this debate, but he found | 


nothing done, or said, or held ont, by ministers which had the slightest 
tendency to conciliate Treland; there had been not so much as an at- 
tempt since last session to legislate for her at all; and the ministers 
had even made the most positive declarations against any concession 
upon the subject of the Irish Protestant church. 

ually solemn declaration, in the same spirit, by the Duke of York, 
against Catholic emancipation; but the emancipation was carried only 
four years after that declaration was made. All the arguments which 
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commonly called the popish rebellion ; and that outbreak gave Cromn- 
well the excuse for his cruel attack upon that people. Thé views for 
which he (Mr Ward) was now contending had numbered few sup- 
porters when he first advanced them, but they were now the opinions 
of great bodies of the English people. He then referred to various 
speeches made by advocates of the church of Ireland in former debates, 
and took this opportunity of answering the arguments contained in 
them, after which he produced a posting bill, advertising for sale the 
property of the late Archdeacon de Lacy, of Meath, among which 
appeared a proportion of sporting stock, much larger than a clergyman 
ought to have. While admitting improvement, 

“It did so happen that he still received very curious communications 
from Ireland; in fact, his desk was a sort of receptacle for Irish church 
grievances. (Hear, hear, and alaugh ) He had a placard sent him the 
other day—the genuineness of which could not be disputed, for it was 


, taken from where it had been stuck up, on the walls of Kells—it was the 


announcement of a sale of the genuine effects of the late venerable Thomas 
de Lacy, the archdeacon of Meath, and among the ‘genuine effects’ he 
found stated ‘forty thorongh-bre horses and mares from three to seven 


| years old’ (laughter); ‘and also these justly celebrated and well-known 


Ie remembered an | 


he had now to deal with had been summed up by Sir J. Graham in | 
the proposition, that the rights of the Irish church were inviolably | 


fixed by the reformation, the revolution, the act of settlement, ard 
the act of union. The total income of this church, for 750,000 Pro- 
testants and 1,422 benefices, was 652,000 ‘his was at the rate of 
about 18s. a piece for each individual Protestant in Ireland :— 


# What then was the question which they had in the first place to dis- | Now, as to the compacts on which the Irish church was sa‘d to rest : 


cuss ? 
Last year his estimate of the revenues of the Trish £. 
church was - 552,753 
Lord Eliot’s 432,023 





Difference ‘ ‘ : J ~ : 
Both of these estimates were very much under the mark. 
that he might take the— 


120,730 
He believed 
£ 











Episcopal revenues as ‘ ‘ . ° . , 151,127 
Deans and prebends . A . ‘ ° . 34,481 
Minor canons and vicars choral F : . 10,525 
196,133 

Parochial tithes . : i > é - 486,785 
Episcopal . . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ° A 9,515 
Received by diguitaries . . : 5. 24,360 
520,660 

Deduct 25 per cent. for rent charge 130,165 

Remain ; : . z : : . 390,495 

Add episcopal revenues (tithes deducted, 33,875/.). 162,258 
552,753 

Glebes, as valued by ecclesiastical commissioners 80,000 
Ministers’ money 3 ; 10,000 
Demised tithes 8,000 





Total present income . : . £650,753 
Out of this income they provided for a population of 750,000 Episcopalians. 
This was the real number, because in the original census the Wesleyan 
Methodists had been included, which they ought not to have been, as they 
maintained 300 chapels themselves. (Hear. hear.) Taking, then, the 
namber as 750,000 Protestants, they would recollect that in England there 
were 14 millions. In Ireland there were 2,450 parishes, in England there 
were 10,750. With these 2,450 parishes there were 1,422 beneficed clergy- 
men. In Ireland, too, they had two archbishops and ten bishops. While 


sires, Sir Edward and Sir Hugh. (Continued laughter). Their reputation 
as hunters and steeple chasers were such as to render all comment un- 
necesssary.’ (Loud laughter.) All these were the genuine effects of the 
Venerable Archdeacon of Meath. Here they are (continued the honour- 
uble member holding up the placard); here are all their names and 
designations duly set forth. Besides the thoroughbreds there were 
‘thirteen capital working harses and five Spanish donkeys, three of them 
in foal.” (Laughter.) Besides all these he had the announcement of a 
sale of dogs in Dublin. ‘There were ‘thirty couples of beagles, the hand- 
romest and of the best blood in Ireland;’ and then there were thirteen 
pair of greyhounds, ‘well known in Meath.’ (Laughter.) All these were 
the property of the same reverend gentleman. (Laughter.) Now, he 


| thought that this did not sevour much of an apostolical age ” 


there was no compact when the relief bill was passed, excert between 
the pro-Catholie and the anti Catholic sections of the then govern- 
ment ; and certainly the compact of those two sections could not bind 
anation. Mr Pitt’s principle at the time of that act of union which 


| had been vouched as the charter of this Irish church, was not to bind, 


| that the late trials had settled the affair ? 





| 


in England and Wales there were but two archbishops and twenty-four | 


bishops, for ten times the episcopalian population. 
one bishop to every 118 persons. In England there was only one bishop 
te every 412 persons. In the diocese of Lincoln there were 1,259 
benefices, and in that of Norwich 1,033 benefices, so that two bishops 
superintend 2,292 benefices, while in Ireland there were twelve 
oe to superintend 1,422 benefices. Now, would not one archbishop 
and three bishops, at the most, be sufficient to superintend 1,422 benefices ? 
Again, taking the income of the church at 650,0002., that would show that 


In Ireland there was 


028s. or 20s. was the sum paid for the spiritual instruction of each member 
of the episcopalian population. 


But that was not all they had done for 
theehurch, Look at the education grants—the grants for building churches 
and glebe houses. There was 1,000,000/. for the arrears of tithes ; 595,0002. 
for churches; 366,000/. for glebe houses; 1,378,000/. for education grants, 
and the Kildare-street society; making a total of 3,310,627/. laid out since 
the union. Out of the education grant, upwards of 1,000,000/. had been 
devoted to the chartered schools. These chartered schools were intended 
to convert to Protestantism the youth of Ireland. They failed, however, 
as all ‘such institutions must fail. They failed from their very nature. 
They were proselytising schools. (Hear, hear.) The English church 
eatechism was to be used in them—to be used in teaching Catholic chil- 
dren that their parents were wicked and damnable heretics. Now, what 


parents would send their children to be so educated—to learn to treat with 


contempt their religious opinions, and to curse the creed of their fore- 
fathers? And what children, too, would be likely to profit under such a 
1 hit In fact, they knew from the returns, that hardly one in fifty of 
the children educated at these schools turned out well in after life. And 
yet, since the union, upwards of a million of money had been expended 


upon them. Their institution was, in fact, one of the blunders which, in 
an almost continuous line, from the reformation downwards, had disfigured 


the policy of this country towards Ireland,” 

Churchmen, who enjoyed this property, never troubled themselves 
about the instruction of the people: their only care was to accumulate 
fortunes, and found noble families. Queen Mary wrote to her consort, 
King William, that the Irish church was the worst in christendom ; 


yet, in about ten years afterwards, the penal laws were enacted for the 
“maintenance of that church. The seizure of Ulster by James I had 
_faused that struggle by the Irish people for life and land which was 


| 





but to relax ; and he resigned because he found he could not carry his 
relaxation. And yet we had noblemen at this day toasting Protestant 
ascendency, as one of Mr Pitt’s principles, at a “ Pitt dinner.” Sir R. 
Peel had been told that Ireland would be his great difficulty ; it was 
so still. How did Sir R. Peel mean to meet that difficulty ? Not 
probably by following the recommendations of the Rev. Mr M‘Neill, or 
the Rev. Mr Glover, or Mr Montgomery Martin. Did he think, then, 
On the contrary, those 
trials had produced a deep, sullen discontent: the people believing 
that if the process had been in England Mr O'Connell would have been 
acquitted. There would be no sudden outbreak ; they would bide 
their time, and when that time should come—when England should 
want the support of Ireland—the Irish would demand, not repeal, but 
separation. [Ireland was our Poland, and so the continental states 
understood it. But they did not understand how a country which 
gave 800,000/. a year in perpetuity for the redemption of certain 
blacks, could haggle about a provision for millions of her Ivish people. 
He exhorted the house to make a beginning of redress ; and concluded 
by moving for a committee of the whole house on the temporalities of 
the Irish church. Addressing himself to Sir R. Peel, and reminding 
him of his declaration about the difficulty of governing Ireland, he 
asked :— 


“Did he mean to rely on the success of the prosecutions? Did he 
think the partial success over the * convicted conspirators’ was likely to 
contribute to the peace of ireland? There was a deep, sullen, dogged 
feeling of dislike to England, and distrust of its justice. There was a 
general belief if O’Connell had been tried here he would have been ac- 
quitted—that he was imprisoned because he ‘vas an Irishman, and tried in 
Dublin, I saw (said the honourable gentleman) no sign of discouyage- 
ment, no disposition to ask unworthy favours of the crown, even tq release 
the most eminent man of his age and country. They bide their time; if 
there should be war abroad, the struggle would be not for repeal, but 
separation. The sympathies of Ireland are not with us. Are those of 
Europe? No! Ireland is our Poland. Not merely Cotholie Belgium, or 
France, but the world, condemns us. Amongst the rest, Prussia and 
Switzerland. The wisest essay on Ireland I ever read was in the Bib- 
liotheque de Généve, and it urges a tatal change of policy as regards our 
Catholic fellow-subjects. In Prussia there is the work of Veuedey, ex- 
citing an absolute horror of our Irish policy. No wonder, they cannot 
understand our miserable inconsistencies—our broad principles—our 
pusillanimous practice. ‘They see us enacting ignorance in the name of a 
refurmation, which substituted rational conviction for blind belief, in re- 
ligious matters, robbing the Catholics by ex post facto laws, of rights, 
which every German has enjoyed since the peace of Westphalia. What 
was the peace of Westphalia? Its territorial arrangements have been 
scattered to the winds; but no time can rob Germany of its one great 
boon—religious peace founded upon religious equality as citizens. (Cheers.) 
How can they sympathise with England in supporting exclusion hy a cade 
so cruel, that Judge Jebb remarked, ‘ You inight track Ireland through 
the statute book like a wounded man through a crowd—by blood!” They 
see us at once profuse and niggardly, voting 800,000/. 2 year for the 
emancipated blacks, and haggling here about an annual vote of 8,000/. 
year for the emancipated Catholies. (Hear, hear.) Risking peace— 
strength—respect abroad—national existence—rather than do what the 
right honourable baronet himself pronounced to be inevitable? How can 
they respect principles of action so puerile and so iniquitous? The King 
of Prussia lays the first stone of the Catholic cathedral at Cologne, amidst 
the acclamatious of his Protestant subjects. The Queen of England can- 
not admit a distinguished Catholic ry councils, without Liverpool and 
Exeter hall denouncing her as Jezabel. We aie), I call upon the house 
to put a stop to these anomalies, as discreditab eas they are dangerous, 
I pledge no man by this vote to a specific plan, I ask simply a pledge 
that the question of the Trish church shall at last receive from the Com- 
mons of England, in all ite bearings, a calm and dispassionate investigation. 
It is at the root of Irish discontent—let it become the cradle of Irish 
liberty—the pledge of a reconciliation which can no longer be deferred 
without the utmost peril to our existence as an empire. ‘There is but one 
way to avert repeal, and that is, to consummate in time the great act of 
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SS . 
religious and national emancipation. The honourable gentleman sat down 
amidst loud cheers.” 

Lord Exior observed upon the vagueness of this proposal for a 
committee, by which the hon. mover had evaded the making of any 
specific proposal whatever upon the important subject of his motion. 





He maintained that neither Mr Pitt nor any member of parliament at | 


the time of the union had the slightest intention of destroying or 
weakening the Protestant church : if there had been a glimpse of any 
such design, the Irish parliament, which was exclusively Protestant, 
would have taken care that the measure should not be accomplished. 
In like manner the Roman Catholic relief bill of 1829 would never have 
been carried, if it had not been distinctly understood that the object 
was to strengthen, not to weaken, the Protestant church. He quoted 
the declarations of many distinguished advocates of the Ronan Catho- 
lics against the disturbance of the Protestant church in Ireland. The 
Protestant clergy in that country were not open to the censures which 
they had justly incurred in earlier times ; they were now pious and 
diligent ministers of religion; and if Archdeacon Lacy had a large 
sporting stock, it was to be remembered that he was a very old, some- 
what eccentric, and very charitable man, and a man of large private 
fortune, independent of his ecclesiastical preferment. A clergy well 
endowed formed a class of great utility in a country where so many 
of the landlords were absentees. The Roman Catholics now professed 
to repudiate all state provision for themselves; and the present ob- 
ject, therefore, was, not to endow the Roman Catholic religion, but to 
take away the property of the Protestant church for the purpose of 
applying it to secular uses. 

Mr Ross thought it a bad compliment to the reformation to assert 
that the reformed church would be at all endangered by the loss of her 
temporal possessions. 

Mr Suaw said the question seemed now to be no longer whether 
the Irish Protestant church should have a little more or a little less, 
but whether its whole property should be transferred to another 
church, or carried away from church purposes altogether. Mr Ward 
had treated Archdeacon De Lacy’s case as a fair sample of a system. 
Not so: he was a very peculiar exception. The general state of the 
church of Ireland might challenge comparison with that of any esta- 
blishment in the world. The tithe grievance existed no longer, for 
the tithe formerly paid by the tenant, who was usually a Roman 
Catholic, was now converted into a rent-charge, paid by the landlord, 
The income of the church, as stated by Mr Ward, was the gross in- 
come: its net income was only about 550,000/. He showed the pro- 
gress which, under the powers now possessed by the lord-lieutenant, 
was rapidly proceeding in the dissolution of overgrown unions, in the 
extinction of sinecures, and in the discontinuance of plurality and non- 
residence Was it just or generous, when all these reforms had been 
made, to come forward with a cry for the annihilation of the church ? 
In Ireland the people were told that all their grievances were owing 
to the want of repeal; in England that the root of all Irish evil was 
the Protestant church. He was opposed to distinctions between reli- 

ious sects ; he disliked the cry of “No Popery ;” but if a cry of “No 
_ edirenendie was raised in one country, there would be a cry of 
“ No Popery” in the other. He rejoiced that this motion had been 
met with manly resistance by the government, and felt assured that 
the people would sanction no other principle. 

Mr Reprneton spoke contemptuously of the reforms mentioned 
by Mr Shaw. He thought it was too much to have 1-l4th of the 
clergy non-resident. He denied that the Roman Catholic tenants had 
ceased to pay the tithe; but even if it were the landlord who paid it, 
atill it was a grievance, and he, as a Catholic landlord, felt it heavily. 
Debate adjourned, 

Wednesday, June 13.5 

INCENDIARISM IN SurroLK.— Mr M. Gipson called attention to the 
alarming increase of incendiarism in Suffolk, Norfolk, and parts of 
Essex. He was a magistrate for the county of Suffolk, and he 
believed, from inquiries he had made, that the labouring classes 
were well disposed, and would shrink with horror from such atrocious 
crimes. The gentry acted with kindness, and were desirous of ame- 
liorating the condition of the poor. Notwithstanding this, the 
crime was increasing to a most alarming extent , and he wished to 
ask if the attention of government had been directed to the subject ?— 
Sir J. Granam vaguely replied that it had—Mr Grsson then gave 
notice of his intention to make a motion on the subject. 

Irish CouncH—ApsourNeED Despare.—Colonel Rawpon resumed 
this debate. After lamenting the very little interest taken in this 
question by a thinly-attended house, he controverted the doctrine that 
the Irish Church was the basis of the act of union. Ifthe union really 
rested on such a ground, he should have to consider seriously how 
much longer he could acquiesce in an arrangement so founded ? 
exhorted Sir R. Peel to disregard the opinions of the Conservatives, 
and throw himself upon the Liberals The legislacure was pledged to 
redress the grievances of Ireland; and no one could deny that the 
Protestant church was one of her grievances He referred to public 
opinion on the continent respecting the state of Ireland ; and appealed 
to the independent landed party in that house. 

Sir J. Wats admitted that the house appeared to take little inter- 
est in this debate ; which indifference he attributed to a corresponding 
sentiment out of doors. He denied Mr Ward's allegation, that the 

mal laws were made only to prop the Protestant establishment in 
reland; and insisted on the national faith as pledged to the mainte- 
nance of that church. It was a mistake to suppose that the impor- 
tance of the two parties in Ireland was proportioned to their respective 
numbers ; that was to underrate the force of the Protestant party, who, 
if inferior in mere numbers, were much superior in property and intel- 
ligence. 

Mr M. O'Conne ct, referring to Mr Shaw's speech, gave credit to 
that right hon. gentleman for intending to be a moderate politician, 
and for believing himself to be such ; but could not admit that he was 
so. The Irish church would be overthrown by the ill-judged attempts 
of its supperters. Ifa foreign invasion should descend upon the shores 
of Ireland, would you find your defence in the church? Better look 


He | 

















to the stout arms and hearts of the Roman Catholic peasantry, and 
make them your friends against such an occasion. 

Mr Forses believed that the reason of the present cry against the 
church of Ireland was, that its clergy now exerted themselves ; 9 
long as they were indifferent to the instruction of the people they were 
left undisturbed. He would not consent to loosen one stone of that 
church, which he believed to be the best security for the happiness 
of the Irish people. 

Mr D. Browne gave some anecdotical information of the state of 
things in his own locality in the west of Ireland, where there was a 
parish clergyman, the aggregate of whose congregation for many 
years was his clerk. He knew the sentiments of the people, and 
affirmed that they had a deep interest in the question before the house, 
fecling, as they did, that their property was taken from them for pur. 
poses which yielded them no benefit, and with which they had no 
sympathy. No; the people of Ireland felt too deeply the miseries 
coor: they had endured from the establishment to endure it much 
onger. 

Mr G. H. Hamiron regretted these annual attacks on the property 
of the Irish church through the medium of indefinite motions. The 
state being Protestant was bound to protect the Protestant church, as 
the teacher of religious truth; and though he disapproved of undue 
wealth or sinecurism in any church, the statistics which he adduced 
showed that the revenues of the Irish establishment disproved the 
common allegations against it. The more the subject was inquired 
into, the higher and better would the church of Ireland stand in the 
estimation of the public. 

Sir C. Napier did not think it good taste in a Protestant member to 
hold up his creed as the best, in the face of Catholics, who were not 
in the habit of intruding the idea of the superiority of their own faith, 
The average of the incomes of the beneficed clergy in Ireland was 
stated at 225/. per annum. That was not too much—it was too little— 
for a Protestant clergyman; but it was too much for clergymen who 
had no congregations. The condition of Ireland ought to induce them 
to do justice to it before a war broke out, which, in the present state 
of European politics, was anything but an improbable event. 

When Sir C. Napier sat down, no person rising, and the ministerial 
benches being exceedingly thinly attended, there was a call for a divi- 
sion, and the gallery was cleared. ‘The doors were shortly afterwards 
re-opened, and 

Mr Bortuwick was found addressing the house. He discoursed 
upon connexion between church and state, as being an essential prin- 
ciple of catholicity and of a national church, regretted that the Irish 
establishment had not hitherto conciliated the Roman Catholics of that 
country, but reduced the question in dispute to a mere secular and 
pecuniary consideration ; and, in the course of a rather discursive 
speech, embodying a homily on the church, he made several admis- 
sions, which were cheered by the opposition as confessions that he was 
speaking against time. 

Mr V. Smirn said, that if Mr Borthwick had not risen, the house 
would have been engaged in considering the praetical remedies which 
should be adopted, as a consequence of the carrying of Mr Ward’s 
motion. But, having received refreshment from the treasury, the 
member for Evesham had established a reputation as one of the best 
speakers against time in the house. [This allusion, we believe, referred 
to the fact that Lord Arthur Lennox had slipped an orange into the 
hand of Mr Borthwick while he was addressing the house.] Religion 
was not propaguted by an establishment, thar being a result of mission- 
ary exertion ; the chief function of an established church was to pres 
vent irreligion, and repress fanaticism. In Ireland, the establishment 
operated as an anti-Protestant institution; and to counteract this 
effect, he would give, or at least offer, such a moderate national endow- 
ment to the Irish Roman Catholic clergy as would place them in pe- 
cuniary independence of their congregations. without rendering them 
dependent on the state. He referred to the subject of the Catholic 
oath, which he thought was unfairly used against the Roman Catholic 
members of the house for the purposes of taunt and intimidation, and 
pressed on the government the necessity of following up a course of 
conciliatory legislation towards Ireland, one part of which would con- 
sist in measures for reducing to due dimensions the overgrown Irish 
establishment. 

Sir J. Granam remarked upon the thin attendance and apathy of 
the few members in attendance, there not having been up to this 
period more than from forty to fifty present. The subject of 
the Roman Catholic oath, he said, was irrelevant to this debate ; and 
he would only observe upon that oath, that he considered its construc- 
tion to be matter for each member’s individual conscience. With 
respect to the immediate matter of discussion—the Irish church, the 
government had endeavoured to purify it, but, in its purified state, 
were resolved to uphold it with their utmost strength. It was asked, 
would you, if there was no Irish Protestant church in existence, 
create now such a church as this? That question was not an appli- 
cable one in the case of a nation’s ancient institutions. He would not 
say that the union precluded all changes in the temporalities of the 
church ; but his opinion was, that such changes should be made, not 
with a view to weaken, but to confirm the establishment. On this 
ground it was that he had been a party to the removal of sinecures 
and other abuses ; but he would not be a party to reductions which 
should carry away the church property to uses not connected with the 
church. As to Sir C. Napier’s threat of mischief from hostile steamers, 
it was an iujustice to the loyalty of the Irish Roman Catholics ; a sure 
way of nullifying any danger in the channel would be to place the 
gallant admiral himself in command there. The assumed analogy 
between the unions with Ireland and with Scotland was an inaccurate 
one ; for the religion established in Scotland not only was that of the 
majority of the Scotch people, but had been that of the Scotch legis- 
lature ; whereas the religion of the majority in Ireland was one im 
which the Irish legislature did not participate. The government had 
been reminded in this debate that they had promised to remove all 
substantial grievances and to effect all safe improvements in Ireland, 
He believed the now pending measure respecting the registration of 
Irish electors to bea measure of this beneficial character. Hehadthesame 
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impression with respect to the pending municipal bill, which, mutatis 
mutandis, was that of England. Then as to the facilitation of Roman 
Catholic endowments ; on that subject a bill was prepared, would be 
forthwith introduced, and was intended to be passed in the present 
session. Moreover, it was the design of government to increase the 
yote for religious education in Ireland. All these were legitimate 
boons. But this proposal to take away the property of the Irish 
church, whether for the endowment of the Roman Catholics or for 


secular purposes, was one which, in his opinion, justice, honour, and | 
policy, alike forbade, and which the government was determined | 


firmly to resist. 


the flourishing exchequer of the repealers, as strong reasons for the 


present motion. From the speech of Mr Shaw it might have been | 
supposed that he was speaking of a Protestant church in the midst of 


a Protestant people ; but even if all its abuses were admitted to be in 
a course of extinction, still there remained the argument that the 
whole state provision for religion was in the hands of only one-tenth 
of the people. He was surprised at the high ground of adherence to 
the union act now taken by Sir J. Graham, who had been a party toa 
pill taking away 300,000/. from the Irish church. Sir R. Peel had held 
a more moderate language as to the extent in which the union act 
should be considered as obligatory at the present day. He would next 
{nquire whether the Protestant church now answered the proper pur- 
sof an establishment so completely that no change could fitly be 
made in it? His own view of an establishment was, that it should 
give the means uf instruction to the people. As the state punished 
the people’s offences, it was bound to teach them how to avoid offend- 
ing. For the diseases of the body the patient suffering pain would 
seek relief of his own accord ; but the diseases of his immortal part 
being usually unfelt by him, the remedy was not spontaneously sought, 
and consequently those were the cases in which the state was especially 
bound to interpose for his preservation. Besides, where the religious 
teacher was dependent wholly on his congregation he had an induce 
ment to flatter their vices: and to that cause might be traced the 
ilty support which was given to slavery by religious teachers in the 
nited States. Politically, too, it was inexpedient that the teachers 
of religion should have an interest to side with the people against the 
state. How important an object was it, therefore, to engage the 
Roman Catholic clergy on the side of the state, by some provision 
which should make them in some degree independent of their flocks ! 
There were 217 Irish parishes without a single Protestant ; and what 
Auties connected with the state could the pastors of such parishes have 
to perform ? The church might be called the eyes of the social body ; 
but you would scarce think it expedient, for the sake of having six 
, to give up the arms and the legs. It was no argument to say 
that different supporters of this motion had different plans; that was 
equally the case among those who made the first movements towards 
the reform of parliament ; but all had agreed in the fitness of such a 
reform, and finally in the manner of effecting it. The dangers of war 
were now treated lightly ; but experience had shown that such dangers, 
when they actually arrived, had brought concession with them. True, 
the Irish people were yet loyal ; but when they should see that you 
imposed upon them what no other nation in Europe submits to, the 
warmest loyalty might cool. While you refused to apply to Lreland 
the rule which you apply to England and to Scotland the discontent 
of Ireland was a justifiable one. Proceed, then, into committee, and 
there consider what terms the worthy bishops and clergy of Roman 
€atholic Ireland willagree to. Until you have done that you have no 
right to say you have done justice to Ireland. 

Sir R. Peer said, that having in the last, and again in the present, 
session stated his opinions upon this subject, he regretted to be under 
the necessity of repeating them now; but he could not shrink from 
stich a repetition in the official position which he held. Lord J. Rus- 
sell had not stated the principle which he would adopt in the proposed 
committee ; but he had said that which would lead to a conclusion 
that the Roman Catholic religion must become the established one in 
Ireland ; for he had treated the discontent of that country as justifi- 
able, unless the same rule were applied to it which was applied to 
Scotland and to England. Sir R. Peel reminded the house of the ex- 
treme opinions professed on former occasions by Mr Ward, and cau 


tioned them against going into this committee, unless prepared to | 
He admitted that he had treated the | 


earry those opinions into effect. 
Act of Union as not absolutely binding under all circumstances and at 
all hazards, but he had also stated that its spirit was not to be departed 
from without a strong necessity. 
the authorised advocate of the Roman Catholics in their suit for eman- 
Cipation, in which speech Mr Plunkett had expressly pledged himself 
that emancipation was not to involve any hostile attempt upon the 
church establishment, and had insisted upon the distinction in prin- 
ciple between the Irish and Scottish unions. He had himself, when 
he introduced the relief bill of 1829, relied on the understanding that 
the integrity of the Irish church was to be preserved ; no other inten- 
tion or impression had been entertained by Mr Pitt at the time of the 
union ; and it was most dangerous that these great compacts and mu- 
tual understandings should be lightly rescinded. He did not believe 
that the religious animosities of Ireland were generated by the exist- 
ence of the church establishment, or would be removed by its extine- 
tion. Very recently, on the dissenters’ chapels bill, he had found 
much greater animosity between different sects of dissenters than be- 
tween dissenters and the established church. But if a change in the 
church of I[rels:nd were necessary for the removal of religious animosity, 
what sort of change was it tobe? In a church establishment there 
ought to be a control by the state over the church; but the Roman 
Catholies refused to permit the state’s intervention at all. They 
would not accept a public provision for themselves ; and so they 
élaimed that a public provision should not be allowed to the Protest- 
gate, but that the fund should be transferred to secular purposes. 
Surely that was no very reasonable demand. Again, how was equality 
to be arranged with respect to the seats of bishops in the House of 

? and was there to be also an equal or a proportional division of 
the churches of Ireland between the two sects? When Lord Althorp 


| 





He quoted a speech of Mr Plunkett, | 


2 ; ; | church, what course they would adopt with Maynooth? 
Lord J. Russe.x pointed to the present excitement of Ireland, and | 


| which involved no new principle, and would incur no refusal. 


| other name was still the same. 
| danger of a disturbance of the act of settlement, had raised the ghost 





introduced the bill for the abolition of ten bishoprics, it was hailed by 
the Reformers with delight ; yet now, only ten years after that large 
reform, harsher language was used than when the whole-was unre- 
formed. His refusal to enter into this committee was not because he 
wished to avoid any useful correction of non-residence, or of any other 
still remaining abuse, for in such corrections he was ready to perse- 
vere ; but he opposed the motion because he was satisfied that the 
church ought to be maintained, and that to go into committee would 
be only to countenance delusion. 

Mr Sueit asked if they were prepared to endow the Roman Catholic 
Sweep it 
away altogether, or maky it efficient; and yet those who intimated a 
purpose to offer what would not be accepted, were silent on a matter 
The 
government stood upon integrity and contract; yet members of the 
cabinet were parties to a measure which took twenty five per cent. 
from the parsons, and put it in the pockets of the landlords. What 
should they call it? Confiscation? {Mr Shaw exclaimed, “ An allow- 
ance in consideration.” } An allowance! Be it so; the thing by any 
Sir J. Graham in alluding to the 


of Cromwell to mount guard on the revenues of the establishment. 
The “clergy reserves’ in Canada were placed on the same footing as 
are now the temporalities of the Irish church; yet the legislature 
allocated them to purposes more in consonance with its views of sound 
policy; and in seeking a deduction from the revenues of a church 
entirely disproportioned to their wants, they were not to be accused of 
intending its overthrow. It was no violation of their oath to say that 
the Irish bishops were too highly paid in proportion to their duties. 
Why should the archbishop of Armagh receive more than the lord 
chancellor of Ireland, or the Irish Protestant hierarchy, in the midst of a 
Catholiclpopulation, be paid a greater stipend than the English bishops ? 

Sir R. H. Ineuis spoke amidst much impatience for a division. ‘ihe 
Protestant church in Ireland rested not on compact; it was the truth, 
committed to their keeping by a gracious Providence. They professed 
to seek not the life, but the money, of the church, like highwaymen on 
a road.—Mr W arp briefly replied. On a division there appeared— 
for Mr Ward's motion, 179; against it, 274: majority, 95.—House 
adjourned. 

Thursday, June 13. 

Bank or ENGLAND Cuarter Brrt.— Mr Hawes, on the order of the 
day for the second reading of this bill having been read, rose to pro- 
pose a resolution that no sufficient evidence had been laid before the 
house to justify the interference of the legislature with the circulation 
of the banks of issue. He maintained that in order to warrant such 
an interposition there ought to have been proof of some depreciation 
in our paper currency; but that no such proof had here been given, 
He contended that prices had never been proved to rise and fall with 
the increase and contraction of the circulation; and he produced a 
table of prices to verify his argument ;— 

“ He would refer the house to a statement of the bullion in the bank 
from 1834 to 1843, and account for the same period of the circulation of 
the bank of England and the country banks, with the rate of discount, the 
excess of notes over bullion, and the prices of fifteen of the most important 
commodities, in order that the house might see that the paper circulation 
had ne’. produced those prices which had been attributed to it, or the state 
of the exchanges, which had been said to arise from that circulation. He 
would now read that statement to the house :— 
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» credit in the shape of small bills of exchange. 
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- 2f'that table. did not: satisfy honourable members who thought that the } 


siroulation of paper. produced all those consequences, he hoped that at 
» Jeast they seul endeavour by some research to show that Spl even 
> 2, shadow.of a foundation in: fact for the principle which they had laid 
5-5 the prices increased with an increased paper issue. (Hear, 
ear. ” 
“He asserted that if the present small-note circulation were withdrawn, 
its place would be supplied, and much more injuriously, by a paper 
In past seasons of 
pressure, as in 1825 and 1839, assistance had been given to credit by 
the bank in a way which had been approved by the highest authori- 
ties; but, under the proposed plan of contraction, if like seasons should 
yecur; such assistance could not again be afforded. The present corn 
laws would be a disturbing cause to your eurrency, but that would 
give him an additional argument for demanding their repeal :— 
~* The only unnatural cause of disturbing the currency—except undue 
circulation and over speculation—was the corn laws. The corn trade was 
in)the hands of speculators, over whom the legislature had no control; and 
that was why he said the laws were the cause of disturbing the currency. 
This plan would make the effect of the corn laws more apparent, and 
would furnish him with an additional ground for pressing for their repeal. 
But then it must follow that if the right honourable gentleman’s plan was 
adopted, there must be a single bank of issue, and to that he had an in- 
superable objection. Anything that tended to connect banking with the 
State must be injurious. If bauking were mixed up with party politics, 
“we should have the evils that had been experienced in America. Hitherto 
310. man ever thought of inquiring whether a bank director was a Whig 
ora Tory, or of saying that a Whig would manage better than a Tory ; 
but if we were going to have a single bank of issue, it would possess such 
power that the state would seek to control it, and a connexion between the 
eirculation and the state would ensue, and there would be such an alliance 
between party politics and banking as must be injurious. He, therefore, 
beforehand protested against a single bank of issue. 
Mr Hastie seconded the motion, which was also supported by Mr 
Woodhouse, Mr C. Builer, Mr Masterman (partially), Mr Darby, 


Mr Williams, Colonel Sibthorp, and Mr Plumptre (all also partzally), | 


Mr Gisborne, and Mr Muntz. It was opposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir William Clay, Mr Hume, Mr Warburton, and Sir Robert 
Peel. ‘Tne speech of Mr Buller was very able indeed, but we regret 
that we cannot find room for even an outline of it. The house divided 
“for Mr Hawes’s motion, 30; against it, 185 ; majority 155.— 
Adjourned 





CORRESPONDENCE AND ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


INCENDIARISM AND AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

Sir,—Where the gradations of society separate mankind into so 
many different ranks, as we have in England, there is a natural ten- 
dency to undervalue all those who possess interests which are not im- 
«mediately our own. This principle pervades more or less the whole 
range of society. The humble individual who toils from day to day 
fer the scanty amount of wages he receives from our hands is looked 
upon as a being whose serviccs are of little worth, and whase happi- 
ness and interest are no concern of ours. The same fecling operates 
in many occupations in life of a higher order. ‘The aristocratic lord 
looks down with so much contempt upon his dependents, that he 
considers not that agriculture, commerce, or the arts and sciences 
‘can flourish except at his bidding. This feeling is by no means 
absent from the tenant farmers of Suffolk—they habituate them- 
4élves to look down upon their labourers as men worthy of little or no 
esteem. I remember meeting, a short time since, a gentleman who 
occupies a considerable portion of land; in the course of our riding 
together the conversation turned upon farm labourers and the lower 
orders of society. “Ah!” said he, “my friend, they are a bad lot— 
they are not as they used to be. Look,” said he, “again, at your 
maid-servants —all they think about is dress and finery.” “ Well,” said 








, J,“ suppose we take another view of the matter, and ask ourselves 


whether we are not as much out of our former habits as labourers and 
maid-servants ; one single reflection will tell us that we are. Or why 
does not the old Suffolk ‘quarter cart’ suit you to carry your family 
to market, instead of your four-wheeled carriage, which your father, 
were he living, would stigmatize as the most perfect mark of extrava- 
gance ? Why do Messrs So-and-so, whose fathers followed the plough, 


» disdain anything less than a carriage to convey them to the place of 
worship, whither their simple ancestors were content to travel on foot ? | 


Then, again,” I said, “look at the daughters and wives of our agricul- 
tural families—do they rise early in the morning to assist in milking the 


.. cows, oF ix the labours of the dairy? Are they not extravagant in dress, 


and, instead of being educated as good housewives, do they not possess 
the vanity, in whjch they are trained, to think that they are too supe- 
rior to be united with any but professional families?” “ Well,” said 
my friend, “ you are right ;” and in his frank and good-natured man- 
ner added, “we are all of us out of order, I verily believe.” ‘There was 


“never anything said more true of our farmers than this—they look 


upon the labourer as a burthen upon society, without ever thinking 
that his existence is as necessary to complete the chain which holds it 
together as their own. 

T remember, at one time, it was a very uncommon thing to find a 
poor man who did not keep his pig and poultry, which he partly reared 
on the waste land of his parish, which in many parts was considerable ; 
and many had their neat cottage and fruitful garden. From these they 


» raised sufficient to pay their rent. Some of them out of their earnings 


built a.cottage of their own, which the modern poor law has doomed 
o confiscation. . How natural, for the mind to revert to those periods 
lich ‘afforded so many comforts to the agricultural labourers, and 


°“*anited his interests with those of his employers, and to whom he 


i) 


locked up'as to a benefactor. ! we have lived to see all these 


“blessings alienated from him in the short space of twenty or thirty 


years, under the deceptive and delusive name of “ protection ”"—a pro- 


~ ‘tection which robs him of the common privileges of his race, and con- 





demns him to punishment for his poverty. 
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The Suffoik labourers are fast losing that respect they onee hed for 
their employers, because they see nothing before them during life but 
destitution, and at the close of it, imprisonment ; and Iam sorry to 
add, that in every direction, though open rebellion is not found; ‘there 
exists what is far more dangerous to the welfare of a nation, @ s€cret 
revenge and an inward contempt for rank and authority ; and though 
the most daring charaetera are found the immediate perpetrators of 
incendiarism, there is a feeling of inward satisfaction possessed by 
many who would have no part in the commission of the crime... The 
labourer no longer respects his master in that place where his father 
shared a portion of his master’s blessings, tor an approach to the house 
of a farmer who lives in “high style,” as they term it, is now very 
generally forbidden ; and he no longer enjoys the simple meal at the 
fireside of his master’s kitchen, when the winter's blast shakes the 
tattered clothing which he wears. The “Harvest Horkey,” of which 
Bloomfield, the Suffolk poet, speaks in such glowing terms, no longer 
crowns the labour of the “harvest home,” when the abundance of 
an all-wise Providence is safely gathered into the barn ; nor. does he 
often taste the ale which was once the homely. beverage of every 
labourer of the soil, a stock of which he kept in his :own:neat 
little cottage, and with which he regaled his friends and. neigh. 
bours on festive days. How sad is the change! Not a vestige of 
the good old times is left to be enjoyed by the husbendmen 
of Queen Victoria’s reign, whose wealth and splendour surpass 
that of every monarch on the face of our globe. Tis left for the 
refined and enlightened times of the 19th century to starve men into 
obedience and make them good subjects, by the fiats issued by the 
triumvirate of Somerset house ; and the amount of expense incurred 
upon parishes by this commission is almost incredible, while its. power 
of centralization has done more to advance the spirit of despotism than 
any act of modern times. It is a combination of men met together to 
do what, as individuals, they dare not attempt. In most of our unions 
there is either a clergyman or some. large landowner to act as chair- 
man of the board of guardians, whose influence is great as a landlord 
amongst them ; and it shows us to what an extent these men’s opinions 
are relied upon, for they almost invariably all vote with the chairman, 
who takes good care to make the exordium of his case clear to his 
ardent gazers, and to show them plainly the criminality» of being 
poor. Lassure you their decisions are nearly always carried n mine 
contradicente against the labourer. I remember once a gentleman wi 
so disgusted at the treatment of a poor man who had been afflicted 
a long time, and who had applied for some out door relief, that he 
determined never to sit there again, alleging it to be a system of gross 
tyranny to set at nought his opinions respecting a man, of -whose 
character and conduct they knew nothing In London, where men 
are accustomed to act with so much independence, it is very, difficult 
to form any right conception of the combined influence carried on.in 
a country union by clerical and landlord power. I believe these unions. 
have done more towards creating ill feeling against persons of property 
than any enactment of modern times; men are so ¢onvinced of the 
despotism combined in the system, that every branch of its operations 
is looked upon with implacable hatred by the labouring classes 1 
have been very anxious to know the opinion of labourers, generally, 
on this law ; and I have never met with a single instance of a man who 
did not deprecate the system altogether, and even where this feeling 
is not visible, its vitality is far from being destroyed ; nor do I beliexe 
that all the force that can be raised of a compulsory nature would be 
sufficient to extinguish it. The aristocracy and landowners have 
forfeited the respect which they once enjoyed, by their infraction of 
the rights of the poor. ‘The poor feel their degradation, and, as long 
as so despotic a system is pursued, the higher classes will have to pay 
the penalty which oppression demands. 

It may be deemed a strong degree of presumption in me to setiu 
my opinion against such a combination of intelligence as is pos 
by the triumvirate at Somerset house ; but that I fear not. -Ldeal 
with principles, and fear not men. When the next meeting of the 
“ Anti-League” society is held at the Freemasons’ tavern, I wish his 
grace the Duke of Richmond would commission Mr Baker, of Essex, 
to summon from our county one hundred agricultural labourers; and 
ask them what number of privileges they enjoy under the -present 
system of protected agriculture. Why, sir, they would give such evi- 
dence as would astonish them that incendiarism had not been cartied 
to a greater extent. The landlords must not talk of upholding the 
corn laws under the guise of benefiting the /a'ourer. I believe if they 
could come to Covent Garden one night, they would almost to a man 
join the League. It is a very hard matter to convince a man with a 
hungry belly that you keep him s0 entirely from benevolent motives, 
I consider this is where the landowners and fermers have lost their 
power, because they try to uphold their system of “ protection” for 
the benefit of a class whose privations exceed those of all others‘in 
the community. 

I admire the spirit in which the Times attacks that most iniquitous 
of laws, the new poor law. The public, and more especially the poor, 
are greatly indebted for having so unflinching an advocate in the eduse 
of suffering humanity ; it is a law the evils of which extend with its 
duration, and which has raised a combined and hostile force against 
the wealth and peace of the country that can terminate only by-ita 
abrogation.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Suffolk. Resricvs, 


[We do not admire the spirit in which either the Times. or our 
friend “ Rusticus” attacks the new poor law. The new poor law is a just 
law in itself, and if it bears hardly, say unjustly, on the poor, in some 
instances (which we do not deny that it does), that is only a proof 
that the poor are not justly dealt by, as respects other laws; but it 
can never establish a permanent claim on industry for the supportofevery 
spceies of indigenceandidleness. ‘The subject, however, is a large one, and 
not to be discussed in a cursory note. .We mean earty to write upon 
it, in connexion with this incendiarism in the Eastern Counties and 
the recent report on the state of the poor in Scotland,-—Ep.] 





























1Qémtirecta L DicrronaRrms.—A Liverpool oro, seer who signs him- 
sud self 41H: Walker: Lucas,” requests us to make wn that he has got 
») the following: Dictionaries; but whether he has them for sale or not he 
ov oes not say ;—8vo » * Waaren—Lexicon in Zwolf Sprachen der Ham- 
.. burgischen .Commerz- Deputation Zuguignet von Philipp Andreas 
. Nemnich, J..U. L.. Hamburg, 1797,” A second volume, not quite so 
“thick, containing a further part, has the following slight alteration in 
'0 "the title page: “ Zweyter Theil des der Hamburgischen Commerz- 
“° Peputation guoidmeten Waaren Lexicon, in Zwélf Sprachen von Philipp 
dl Andreas’ Nemwich, B. R. L. Hamburg, 1801. Gedruckt von Conrad 
‘Miiller.” “Dritter und Letzer Theil” ( the third and last part) is astill 
euthinner volume, with a similar title page to the last, and the addition— 
~ yo Preis, 1 Rthb: 8 ggr; in Hamburg, 3 mark 4schilling;” and the date, 
odt 438022? . Following the title e of the first volume is “ Hamburg, 
:. bey Licevtiat Nemuich ; beipsig. bey Adam Friediich Béhme. Preis, 
ods poy oll.” The. twelve languages are English, Dutch, Swedish, 
*Panish, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Polish, Latin, 
ro ‘and German. 
~ “tt Atgemeines Wirterbuch der Marine in alle Europceischen Sees- 
92 Srachen nebst volisteeadigen Erkl@rungen, von Johann Henrich Rid- 
7 A. ? Mit Kupfern. Zu finden, Hamburg, bey Licentiat Memnich; und 
‘voMflalté? bey Johann Jacob Gebaner.” Quarto, four volumes in two. No 
-fyd@etel.c’The first part of the first volume contains two hundred and 
»» s@ighty-seven pages of a summary of the works of writers on naval 
couftabjects, with an alphabetical list of their authors. The remain- 
der. of the first part and the whole of the second part of the 
*; first yolume contain the German words, followed immediately by the 
“corresponding words in the several languages, and then an explanation 
in German, with more or less of detail, and an occasional reference to 
the figures. The third part (being the first of the second volume) con- 
tains successive dictionaries in Iutch, Danish, Swedish, English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese ; with the meanings in German, 
The fourth and last part contains nearly 800 engravings of ships of 
every description, with their appurtenances, so as to assist the eye where 
the meaning is at all doubtful. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Visit of THE Emperor or Russta.—It was stated by the Standard, 
‘ge if from authority,” that the visit of the Emperor of Russia to 
this'‘country had been determined upon, in consequence of the publica- 
tion of the pamphlet by the Prince de Joinville, on the state of the 
‘French navy. ‘Of the probability of this statement,” the Manchester 
Guardian says, “we shall leave our readers to judge for themselves, 
though we have a pretty strong opinion upon that point ; but we may 
mefition a fact which has come to our knowledge on unquestionable 
authority, and which pretty well disposes of the statement. About 
two months ago, and consequently before the Prince de Joinville’s 
pare hiet was heard of, a person connected with a manufacturing firm 
ussia, arrived in this town, with the avowed intention of pur- 
chasing machinery, respecting which he proceeded to make inquiries ; 
“stating at the same time that he could not conclude any contracts until 
theatrival of his partner, who was coming to England in the suite of the 
Emperor (as he at that time expected), early in the month of May. 
Of the truth of this statement we have not the slightest doubt ; and 
we therefore feel perfectly satisfied, that the emperor's visit was de- 
termined upon without the slightest reference to any such foolish 
matter as the Prince de Joinville’s pamphlet.” 
SacarRies anv EmMoLUMENTS OF GOVERNMENT OrFicers.—The fol- 
Jowing are extracts from the evidence (given before a parliamentary 
committee) of Mr Leonard Edmunds, clerk of the crown, as to the 
salaries and emoluments of some of the public officers :—“ The salary 
of the reading clerk, the junior clerk of the table, is 1,5601 a year. 
The salary of the clerk-assistant of the parliaments is 3,000/. a year. 
The salary of the second clerk of the table is 2,500/. The salary of the 
} -at-arms in the House of Lords is 1,500/. a year, and 2,000/. a 
year in the Commons. ‘The serjeant-at-arms receives 1,500/ a year 
for his services in this house. His services in the Court of Chancery 











<arepaid by fees received there, which fees amount to a sufficient sum 


‘of justice receive 1,200/ each. 


‘to enable him to pay his deputy for his services in the Court of Chan- 
very; and for his services in this house. ‘The serjeant-at-arms is an 
officer of state in this house, having no responsible duties. The regis 

trars‘of the Court of Chancery receive from 1,200/. to 2,000/. a year. 
The masters in the Court of Exchequer, who are officers for the taxa- 
tion of costs, receive from 1,200/. to 1,500, a year. The various officers 
lately created by acts of the session 1842, in lunacy, and on the aboli- 
tion of the six clerks’ office, receive from 1,200/, to 2,000/. each. The 
taxing officers of the Court of Chancery receive 2,000/. each ; the com- 
missioners in lunacy 2,000/. each ; and various other officers in courts 
Under a late act of parliament the 
tithe commissioners receive 2,000/. a year each. The registrar of 


“births, deaths, and marriages, a new officer, receives 1,000/. a year. 


The clerks in the offices of this house commence with small salaries— 


_ they commence at 150/., and rise to 1,50/, by seniority. In the House 


of Commons they are pretty nearly on the same scale. In the law 
offices I find in the secretary of bankrupts’ office the chief clerk re- 
ceives 500/. a year, snd the junior clerk 3001. The door-keepers of 


eo the Houses of Parliament receive from 2002. to 500/. The door- keepers 


at the Commons receive at present between 900/. and 1,000/. a year. 
Their successors are to receive 3001. and 5001. In no office of the 
courts of law do I find a less salary than 500/ a year for a principal 
clerk. The clerks’ salaries range from 200/. to 500l. and 600/. a year. 
The serjeant at-arms of the House of Commons received 2,300/. a year; 


and Ihave ascertained that he now receives 2,000/. a year ; his deputy 


»$00/,, and various allowances for house rent, &c.” 


TueCorw Bir oF 1815.—The following is an extract from a speech 


- delivered by Mr Edward Taylor, at a common hall held at Norwich, 


2nd May, 1815, to petition against the corn bill brought into the House 


“of°Commons by Mr Robinson (now Earl of Ripon):—“ If I believed 


f 


Sothat the bill now proposed in the House of Commons would really be- 


ty 


the farming interest, I should not be here to oppose it ; but my 
rm conviction, is that it will utterly fail to ‘accomplish this end, while 
‘it will inflict a grievous and permanent injury on the manufacturing 
interest of this kingdom, The professed object of this bill is to secure 
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to the farmer a steady price for his corn. This is the plea of its advo- 
cates —this is the argument they use in its support. ‘They disclaim all 
intention to raise the P hic of corn ; they only intend to secure, by act 
of. parliament, a steady priee. Now, with all respect for the power of 
the legislature, this, I affirm, they have no power to do. The price of 
corn depends in a great measure upon its abundance or its scarcity, 
and whether it shall be abundant or scarce — whether we shall be blest 
with a succession of plentiful harvests, or whether we shall have to 
suffer from scanty ones—depends on that Almighty will which governs 
and controls the seasons. It is absurd, it is impious in any human 
power to affect here a power of control. But the effect of this measure 
will be to induce the farmers to regulate by it his future contracts. 
The proposed corn bill-will be used by landlords as an argument for 
keeping up rents, and tenants will trust in it. The latter will confide, 
as they are told to do, in ‘the wisdom of parliament ;’ they will believe 
that this act of the legislature will have the power to ensure them 
at least 30s. per quarter for their wheat ; they will be deceived, and 
hundreds of them will be ruined. This will be the effect of the pro- 
posed bill on the farmer. ‘Io the manufacturer it will be equally in- 
jurious. The very essence of trade is barter—the exchange of one 
commodity for another. Now, the chief, almost the only commodity 
which some nations have to offer in exchange for our manufactures is 
corn; and if we refuse to take it we cross them out of our books as 
customers. Nor is this all. The time may come-and in unfavour- 
able seasons must come—when our home growth will not supply us. 
We must then buy corn at any price. But those who have Pitherto 
been accustomed to look to the English as customers, and who have 
regularly exchanged the produce of their soil for our manufactures, 
will now find our ports shut against them, except in times of scarcity, 
We must then buy our corn 
wherever we can get it, and for hard cash ; all commercial intercourse 









| will have ceased, and the trade in corn, instead of being a regular ex- 





change of produce for produce, will become the speculation of jobbers 
and gamblers ; and our continental neighbours, so long our excellent 
customers, will be compelled to turn manufacturers. The order of 
Providence is that nation should traffic with nation, eac': supplying 
from its own natural resources the wants of others ; and if we attempt 
to array ourselves against it by the puny efforts of human legislation, 
depend upon it we shall deeply repent and dearly smart for it.” 


The Economist. 
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COMMERCIAL. _ 
Frinay Nieur. 


Tue Untrep Statres.—We have just received letters and com- 
mercial accounts from New Orleans to the 15th, and from New 
York to the 29th May. We learn from New Orleans that from 
the 10th to the 15th the arrivals of cotton had been 7,112 ba es; 
while the clearances had been to Liverpool, 11,387 bales; Am:- 
werp, 1,979 ; Hanover, 564; Trieste and Venice, 1,982; New 
York, 283 ; together, 16,195 bales: reducing the stock at New 
Orleans by 9,083 bales, and leaving on hand, inclusive of a'l on 
shipboard not cleared, a stock of 162,682 bales. The holders of 
cotton were demanding higher rates, and in consequence the 
market was dull and inactive. At New York, on the 29th, there 
was a fair demand for cotton; for good qualities the price was 
steady, while for low and inferior qualities it was a shade lower. 
The sales for the week had been 11,100 bales. ‘The shipments 
from the United States from September Ist to that date had been 
1,246,695 bales, against 1,772,006 bales in 1842-43; and 1,224,124 
bales in 1841-42, Exchange on London, 69 days’ sight, 83 to 9 per 
cent, ;remium, 

Care or Goop Horr.—We have received papers to the 16th 
April, but which, as far as commercial intelligence is concerned, 
are quite barren. ‘They bring an account of the massacre of 
Lieut. Moulsworth and seven of the crew of her Majesty’s ship 
Cleopatra, at Madagascar, where she struck ona coral reef. The 
other foreign news of the week is of little interest. 

THe Currency Birt anp Bank Cuartrer.—tThe bankers in 
the City have at length agreed on a letter to Sir Robert Peel, 
expostulating with him on the danger of absolutely confirming 
the issues of the Bank on securities to 14,000,0002. They profess 
to have believed, in the first place, that it was the intention of 
the Government to permit, In extreme cases, an extension of 
issue on securities beyond that sum; but we think the language 
of Sir Robert Peel fairly implied, though it was nc t quite distinet, 
that he only contemplated such increased issues to replace those 
of country banks which should be withdrawn. In his second 
speech he was more distinct. ‘he following is the letter :— 

“ Lombard street, June 11, 1844. 
“TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART., M.P. 

“ Sir,— We, the undersigned baukers of London, are induced by the im- 
portance of the measure and our interest in its success, to address you 
upon the subject of the Bank Charter Bill now before Parliament. 

“ We were led to believe, when the measure was first brought forward, 
and we feel confident it was generally understood throughout the country, 
that although it was the intention of her Majesty’s Government that the 
‘eyo circulation of the Bank of England in their issue department should 

e limited to an amount not exceeding 14,000,000 upon securities, yet 
that in the event of any particular crisis arising, a power was to be re- 
served by the bill enabling the Bank of England, with the consent of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Master of the Mint, to extend their issue upon securities beyond that 
amount. 

“It is with considerable surprise we find that the bill now before the 
House of Commons does not contain any provision for an extension of the 
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issue beyond 14,000,000/. upon securities, excepting under the special cir- 
cumstances named in the fifth clause of the bill now before Parliament. 

“ We are apprehensive that the absolute limitation of the issue to 
14,000,0002., without any power of expansion being reserved, whether that 
amount be in itself a proper amount or not, will create a general feeling of 
uneasiness throughout the country, and, by preventing the satisfactory 
reception of the measure, will deprive the scheme of many of the advan- 
tages it possesses, and interfere with its success, ier 

« We respectfully submit that the effect of such an absolute limitation 
will be to restrict the business of the country by leading to a general with- 
drawal of legitimate accommodation, unless some power be reserved by 
the bill for extending the issue, with the sanction of the authorities above 
alluded to, in cases of emergency, to be made apparent to such authorities. 


* Robarts, Curtis, and Co. Fullers and Co. 
Hanbury, Taylor, and Lloyd. Barneit, Hoares, and Co. 
Bosanquet, Franks, and Co. Lubbock, Forster, and Co. 
Brown, Janson, and Co. Stevenson, Salt, and Sons. 
Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co. Price, Marryat, and Co. 
Hankey and Co. Sapte, Banbury, and Co. 
Smith, Payne, and Smiths. Weston and Co. 
Willis, Percival, and Co. Twining and Co. 
Masterman, Peters, and Co. Dixon and Co. 
Rogers, Olding, and Co. Coutts and Co. 
Spooner, Attwood, and Co. Herries and Co. 
Currie and Co. Ransom and Co. 
Glyn, Halifax, Mills, and Co. | Strachan and Co. 
Williams and Co. | Scott and Co. 
Barnard, Dimsdale, and Co. | Cockburn and Co.” 


The following firms, therefore, have not signed the memorial :— 

Bouverie, Norman, and Co. Hoare. 

Call (Sir W.), Marten, and Co, Hopkinson, Barton, and Co, 

Child and Co. Jones, Loyd, and Co. 

Cocks, Biddulph, and Co. Jones and Son. 

Cunliffes, Brooks, and Co. Praed, Fane, Praed, and Johnston. 

Denison, Heywood, Kennard, and 
Co 





Grote. 
Puget, Bainbridges, and Co. 
Snow, Strahan, and Paul. 
Stone, Martins, and Stone. 


Drewett and Fowler. 
Drummonds. 
Goslings and Sharpe. 





sure. It appears that last night the « 
bankers now sitting in London, had a meeting with the Commit- 
tee of the Agriculiural Protection Society, at which the Dukes of 
Cleveland, Buckingham, and Richmond attended, and after great 
discussion, a resolution was adopted that that society should 
join the country bankers in their opposition to the present Bank 
measure, on the ground that it will have the effect of curtailing 
the accommodation which country bankers will be able to afford 
to farmers and landowners. If indeed it is pretended that coun- 
try bankers are still to retain even their recent amount of issues, 
the proposal of the Government cannot affect that object. The 
amount of the circulation of any bank varies considerably at par- 
ticular times of the year:—we will suppose a bank which has 
had on an average of the last two years a circulation of 100,000/. 
in notes. The probability is that at some period of the year it 
may have beenas high as 120,000/, and at other periods as low as 





Prescott, Grote, Ames, Cave, and | 


There is another and a new source of epoge to this mea- | 
eputation of country | 


RAILWAY AND SHARE MARKET. 


For the season of the year, a good business continues to be 
douv, thougl prices are not so well supported as they were some 
time ago. 

The unfortunate differences between the Grand Junction and 
the London and Birmingham are not yet settled; by these 
differences property amounting to upwards of 8,000,0000. has 
been affected to cause a depreciation of more than 10 per eent. 
The fall on the London and Birmingham since they beyan is at 
least 257. a share, having been as low as 210/. To-day they have 
rallied to 217/., which is taken by some as an indication that 
there is now a greater probability of a settlement of these 
differences. 

We believe the Eastern Counties directors have determined 
upon an extension of that line to Bedford. The Brighton shares 
show some tendency to improve. 

Since the juncture of the North Midland, Midland Counties, 
and Derby and Birmingham lines, they have all considerably 
improved in demand and value. These junctions ought to be 
looked at by the Government with great jealousy, as it is a means 
of consolidating a monopoly against the public, and removing 
what competition might otherwise exist, as a check against 
encroachments and high charges. 

In all the new lines a considerable flatness is felt, in which 
the Irish line to Cashel participates much, from the attempt to 
get out a new line from Dublin along the side of the canal to 
the west and south-west of Ireland, on the atmospheric prin- 
ciple. 

Tae Lines have suffered a great fall this week, but 
to-day are better in price. By the mail from Hambure to-day, 
we learn that the King of Prussia has produced quite a panic 
in the north of Europe railway shares, by declaring that all time 
bargains are illegal, and cannot be enforced. Speculation has 
been going forward to a great extent, and this dectiion of the 
King has caused a sudden fall of 20 to 30 per cent. on most of the 
lines, particularly those in operation and projected, on which it 


| appears extensive speculative transactions were done, 





80,0007. ; and these variations will always occur according to the | 


nature of the trade in which his customers are engaged. There- 
fore, to say that that banker shall never on any occasion, on 
the average of any one week, which is what the Bill fixes, exceed 
the amount of 100,000/., is not to give him the effective issue 
which an average of 100,000/. indicates. he Morning Herald 
proposed a few days ago as a compromise that the highest rate 
of issue shown by each bank during the last two years should be 
taken as the regulation ; we do not know whether this is to be 
taken as a hint that the Government is willing to make this 
compromise. 

Generat Business Hotrpays.—There is a movement in the 
City to induce the Government to introduce into the Bank 
Charter four or six general close holidays in the year, on which 
the Bank should not open for business ; that all bills falling due 
on those days should be payable on the previous day, as if on 
Sunday or Christmas day. The authorities of the Bank have 
_been consulted and are favourable to the plan, as are also all the 
private baukers and merchants that have been consulted. It is 
intended to hold a public meeting on the subject, at which the 
Lord Mayor has consented to preside. 

Tue Woon Sares.—These sales, which have extended to 
nearly 20,000 bales, will finish to-night or to-morrow; they have 
gone off with great spirit at prices varying from 14d. to 2d. per lb. 
advance on the last sales. The imports of foreign wool, as we 
have on former occasions reported, are nearly double the amount 
of last year, and still our expectations held firmly at the com- 
mencement of the season of an advance in price have been 
realized. Some express astonishment at the present increase of 
say on the face of a reduction of theduty. Such, however, will 

ear in mind that no duty was chargeable on colonial wool, and 
that, in fact, the effect of the abolition of the duty will rather 
be to extend our trade and to make this market a great entrepot 
for foreign wools, and to equalize the prices between this and 
the continental countries where no duty was charged, than to 
produce any great reduction of price 

The greater trade thus created will more probably increase 
price, from the greater demand and consuniptive power of the 
eens Next week we will give the full particulars of these 
sales, 

In the colonial and foreign markets trade is dull. The accounts 
from the country are still satisfactory. 








POLITICAL. 

In the House of Lorps, on Monday, the principal discussion 
related to the Chester and Holyhead Railway Bill, which went 
into committee. The Government seems bent on making Holy- 
head the point of departure and arrival in this country for all 
the Government Irish packets ; and it is undoubtedly the most 
eligible of any place, as far as locality isconcerned. On Tuesday 
the Earl of Powis moved the second reading of a bill to repeal 
so much of the Act of 1836 as provides for the ultimate union of 
the Sees of Bangor and St Asaph under one Bishop. The Duke 
of Wellington, on behalf of Government, opposed the bill, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, who 
were on the commission with whom the present arrangement 
originated, followed on the same side; but the Bishops of Bangor, 
St David’s, Exeter, and Lichfield, supported it ; and on a divi- 
sion it was carried against Government, in a pretty full house, 
by a majority of 12, It will be known to our readers that the 
original intention was, by this arrangement, to have a Bishopri¢ 
of Manchester, and no doubt that intention will still be carried 
out, and the bill of Lord Powis will be defeated in some future 
stage, either in the Lords or in the other house, 

On Thursday the motion of Lord Monteayie for a Committee 
on Import Duties, was brought on by his lordship in a speech of 
which it is high praise to say that it fully sustains his character 
as an able and enlightened advocate of unrestricted trade ; and 
scarcely less satisfaction can be derived from noticing the man- 
ner in which his motion was met by Lord Dalhousie, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, on the part of Government. ‘The 
noble Vice-President resisted the appointment of a select com- 
mittee principally, if not solely, on the ground that a Govern- 
ment which had already done so much in the way of reduction, 
might be expected to do more: and that the past might, and 
ought to be, taken as a pledge and earnest of the future. Poor 
ho) e this fir the Duke of Richmond! And so his Grace must 
have thought, and as he thought so he spoke. 

“ He (the Duke of er oa would fairly admit that he did not like 
the speech of his noble friend the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
because what he wished was, that the Government should say, ‘ We think 
the agricultural interests of this country, as{long as they are burthened as 
they are, cannot compete with the foreign grower.’ He was not satisfied 
with the Government, and he did not vote against his noble friend because 
he was satisfied with him, but that he was more dissatisfied with him.” 

The wretched sophisms brought forth for the thousandth time 
by his Grace and by Lord Winchilsea, who alone seemed left to 
defend the cause of the monopolists, were well met not only by 
Lord Monteagle, but also by Lord Clarendon and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. The motion of course was lost, the majority against 
it being 109, but the arguments remain. Public opinion will 
give them sanction, and lead them to success, 





In the Commons, on Monday, the order of the day was the 
Committee on the Sugar Duties, when Mr Ewart's motion for the 
equalization of those duties was lost by a great majority, ‘The 
talk on both sides was admittedly tame ; Ministers, with a credit- 
able discretion, said as good as nothing ; and the speakers on the 
other side had already over and over said everything that could 
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“pe Bail’ to show with what bad faith Ministers have acted in the 
whole course of their dealings with this question. 

Tuesday was signalized by the recurrence of Mr Ward’s an. 
nual motion on the Irish Chureh. It gave rise to two nights’ 
discussion, in which most of the leading members of the House 
took part. A motion for any inquiry into the condition of the 
Trish Church would be tantamount, if carried, to the extinction 
of that establishment, and the House of Commons is not pre- 
pared for such a measure as that. ’orthe motion there appeared 
179; against it, 274: majority against it, 95. 

On the evening of Thursday the House resolved itself into 
committee on the Bank Charter Bill, when an attack against it, 
headed by Mr Hawes, and supported by Mr C, Buller, Mr Gis- 
borne, and others, was led on with more vigour than could have 
been expected from the previous approval which had been 
awarded to it from so many different quarters. People are 
beginning to think that Sir Robert’s plan is not exactly such a 
clever thing as his speech introducing it was ; and admitting it 
to be clever in itself, there are hardly any who do not see its in- 
adequacy for public purposes in times of emergency. One of the 
effects of it, as pointed out by Mr Hawes, will be to facilitate a 
repeal of the corn laws; and so far it will serve a good purpose. 
How far there is need at all, however, for so much law making on 
banking, when the tendency is to give up making laws on every 
other sort of business, would require, and is receiving at our 
hands, elsewhere, discussion. Sir Robert will carry his measure ; 
but it will only add to his already peculiar and not altogether to 
be envied reputation. 





The arrival of the Britannia from New York at Liverpool yes 
terday morning, and bearing important intelligence, is announced. 
She brings New York mails to the Ist current. 

The great democratic Convention for the selection of candidates 
for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the United States had 
met at Baltimore on the 27th ultimo. The utmost confusion 
prevailed, and the party which for the last twelve years has cer- 
tainly presented the firmest and best political organization, seems 
now on the eve of a total disruption. The Convention resulted 
in the nomination of a Mr J. R. Polk, of Tennessee, as the de- 
mocratic candidate for President, and G, M. Dallas, of Pennayl- 
vania, for Vice-President. This was entirely unexpected. 
months ago Mr Van Buren felt himself secure of the nomination, 
and up to the time of the holding the Convention his cliances 
were to all appearance by far the best. The effect of this nomi- 
nation is to sever all the old bonds of party union. The line of 
succession is broken up, and Van Buren, Benton, and Co., would 
inwardly rejoice at the defeat of the newrace. Benton and Polk 
are at issue on the Texas question. Van Buren and Beuton are 
not precisely committed on the tariff question—Polk is against 
the present tariff. What renders the matter most singular is the 
fact that Mr Polk has never been named for the office at all be- 
fore The contest is now, therefore, between Clay and Freling- 
huysen on the one side, and Polk and Dallas on the other; and 
it needs no prophet to foretel that the former will succeed. A 
Tyler convention was holden at Baltimore at the same time as 
the great democratic meeting, and nominated John Tyler for 

resident—vice-president not nominated. The election of Henry 

lay and a Whig administration, which seems the mostyprobable, 
it will be well for our English manufacturers to bear in mind, 
will probably render the American tariff stable for five years 
from this time, if anything can be stable in such a country. The 
excitement on the ‘l'exian annexation question is evidently sub- 
siding. 

From Canada we learn, according to a Kingston paper, “ that 
the Governor General has formed his new cabinet, and that the 
nominations will be promulgated before his Excellency’s depar- 
ture from Kingston.” The provincial parliament is convoked to 
meet in Montreal on the 24th of June. 


Six 





SALARIES OF THE MINISTERS OF STATE AND THE JuDGES.—The fol- 
lowing is a return of the salaries of the ministers of state and the 
judges :—First Lord of the Treasury (Premier), 6,000/. per annum ; 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 5,000/ ; ditto for 
Foreign “Affairs, 5,000/. ; ditto for the Colonies, 5,000/ ; the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 5,000/. ; First Lord of the Admiralty, 4,500/. ; Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, 3,500/. ; ditto Board of ‘Trade, 2,0002. ; 





Secretary at War, 2,500/ ; Lord President of the Council, 2,000/. ; | 


Lord Privy Seal, 2,000/. ; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 4,000/. ; 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 20,000/. ; Secretary of State for Ireland, 
5,500 ; Paymaster-General and Treasurer of the Navy, 3,000/ ; 
Master-General of the Ordnance, 3,500/ ; Postmaster General, 2,5002.; 
Master of the Mint, 2,000/. ; Master of the Horse, 2,000. ; Judge Ad- 
vocate-General, 2,000/. ; Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 3,460/ per 
annum. Salaries of the law officers :—Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, 14,000/. ; Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 8,000; Master of the 
Rolls, 7,000/. ; Chief Vice-Chancellor of England, 6,000/ ; the other 
Vice-Chancellors, 5.000/. ; Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Queen's 
Bench, 8,100; the other Judges, 5,000/. ; Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, 8,000/. ; the other Judges of ditto, 5,000/. ; 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 7,000/. ; the other Barons, 5,000/. 
to 5,500/. each; the Attorney-General, 5,500l ; Solicitor-General, 
1,500/. per annum. 

Mr Yearsley, speaking of the causes, varieties, &c., of stammering, 
observes, “It is of rare occurence in the female sex, the proportion of 
female being not more than seven per cent !” 





COURT AND ARISTOCRACY. 


It would be impossible, within any moderate space, to chronicle the 
various occurrences at Court during the past week, but a great part of 
them will be found duly recorded below, 


On Saturday the Emperor of Russia, the King of Saxony, Prinee 
Albert, and their respective suites, left the palace at a quarter past one 
o'clock, to honour the Duke of Devonshire with their company at the 
grand fee given by his grace at his villa at Chiswick. The illustrious 
party occupied five (open) carriages and four, and were escorted by a 
party of lancers. In the evening the whole party, together with the 
Queen, went to the Italian Opera house. On Sunday, at five o'clock, 
the Emperor took his departure from the palace, having previously paid 
farewell visits to Sir R. Peel and the Countess of Pembroke ; and was 
escorted to Woolwich by a party of the Royal Horse Guards, and ac- 
companied by Prince Albert. On arriving at Woolwich the Emperor 
inspected the dockyard, and then embarked on board the Black Eagle 
on his return to his own dominions. When the Emperor of Russia 
took leave of her Majesty at Buckingham Palace, the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the Royal Princesses, were present in 
the Marble hall. On the departure of the Emperor, he graciously 
saluted the Queen, and cordially shook hands with all the ladies of the 
household, As a proof of the total disregard of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia of the luxuries and splendour with which he was surrounded, we 
may state that the Emperor always slept on the ground, on a leather 
tick, stuffed with straw, as being more conducive to health. His im- 
perial Majesty adopted the same course on the occasion of his first visit 
to this country in 1817. 

The papers record not a few instances of a liberality which may be 
styled profuse on the part of his imperial Majesty. To each of the 
principal lords of the Queen’s household (six in number), the Emperor, 
upon taking his departure, presented a magnificent gold snuff box, ela- 
borated with a beautifully-executed enamel portrait of his Majesty, 
surrounded by diamonds, of Russian manufacture, and of the most 
superb description. The equerries and groom in waiting on the Em- 
peror have also been presented with boxes of a similar deseription, sur- 
mounted by the imperial cypher set in brilliants. To the three chief 
officers of the Royal mews the Emperor presented massive gold boxes, 
less elaborately ornamented than the preceding. A variety of smaller 
gold boxes, watches, and rings, were left by his Majesty at the disposal 
of the Master of the Household, the Hon. Mr Murray, for presentation 
to the principal domestics under his direction; while the munificent 
sum of 2.000/. was given by the Emperor to be divided among the 
servants employed in the departments severally presided over by the 
Lord Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, and the Master of the Horse, 
The Society for the Relief of Forcigners in Distress has obtained from 
his Majesty the munificent donation of one thousand guineas. Towards 
the expense of the Wellington testimonial now approaching to its com- 
pletion, but for which the funds are as yet totally inadequate, his Ma- 
jesty has contributed 500/ , and a similar sum for the Nelson monument 
in Trafalgar square, To the poor of St George’s parish, Westminster, 
in which is his Majesty’s ambassador’s house, Amburnham house, he has 
given 200/. to be distributed at the discretion of the rector. Towards 
the formation of an hospital for distressed Germans in London he con- 
tributed a hundred guineas. For the Russian embassy-household a 
large sum of money is said to have been left; and the principal officers 
of police, Capt. Sir Francis Collier, who had the honour to steer the 
barge which put the Emperor ashore, the crew of the barge, labourers, 
and others who had been about his Majesty’s person, have all received 
more or less, according to their rank, of his bounty. 

The King of Saxony and suite on Monday visited Milbank prison, 
the Thames Tunnel, and the Surrey Zoological Gardens; on Tuesday 
the British Museum, and through the week the Tower and other places. 
The King of Saxony leaves Buckingham palace on Saturday (this day) 
for Scotland, attended by Lord Charles Wellesley, who has the honour 
of having been selected by the Queen to attend his Matesty, His Ex. 
cellency Baron Gersdortf, his Excellency M.de Minkwitz, Count Albert 
Vizthum, Major Reichardt, and Dr Carus, will accompany their Royal 
master in his journey to the north. After visiting Edinburgh, Perth, 
Glasgow, Stirling, &c., his Majesty intends to make a tour of Wales, 
and thence come direct to the metropolis, whence the King will shortly 
afterwards depart for Germany. 





It is expected that the accouchement of her Majesty will take place at 
Windsor, Dr Locock, first physician-aceoucheur to the Queen, will pro- 
ceed from London to Windsor in attendance upon her Majesty, when the 
court takes its departure from Buckingham Palace. Dr Locock will take 
up his residence in the town during the period of his remaining here in 
attendance upon the Queen. It is expected that her Majesty’s physician 
will take up his abode, during his temporary sejour at Windsor, at the 
official residence of the Rev. David Markham, one of the canons, in the 
Cloisters, and within the preeinets of the Castle. Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Keat is expected to return to Frogmore house, from the 
continent on the Ist of July, by which time the whole of the extensive 
alterations in the interior of the mansion, which have been made by the 
order of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, during the absence 
of the Royal Duchess, have been commanded to be completed. 

On Thursday night his Majesty the King of Saxony dined with the 
Earl of Aberdeen at Argyll House, the company assembled to meet his 
Majesty being for the most part the foreign ambassadors, with a few of 
the English nobility. On Saturday the King dines with Sir R. Peel. 

Lorp Srvuart pe Roruesay arrived at Southampton, on Thursday, 
from St Petersburgh, “looking very ill.” 

Tue Marauis or Lorn is about to be married to the eldest daughter 
of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, 

Tue Portsn Barx.—Twelve hundred tickets were disposed of, and 
the company exceeded 1,000 persons. There has been a statement in 
circulation that the Emperor of Russia sent 500/ fora ticket, It is true 
that his Imperial Majesty offered a munificent donation, but the asso. 
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* Barrish axp Foretron Temrerance Socirry.—Txe Bisnor or 
Norwict asp tue Trerorarers.—On Tuesday evening the anniver- 
sary meeting of the members and friends of this body was held at the 
Music hall, Store street, Lord Teignmouth in the chair, supported by 
the Lord Bishop of Norwich, ani several influential friends of the 
temperance cause. The meeting was at intervals of a most uproarious 
eharacter, owing to the interruption of a large body of teetotalers, who 
eongregated in great numbers in the hall. The noble chairman opened 
the proceedings in a brief address. The Rev. Owen Clarke, the secre- 
tary, read letters from Lord Ashley, the Bishop of London, the Dean of 
Salisbury, the Hon. W. Cowper, Sir Edward Parry, and others, expres- 
sive of the interest they felt in the society's operations. The report gave 
a detailed statement of the proceedings of the society. The Bishop of 
Norwich briefly moved the adoption of the report. He said he was 
always happy to support the cause of temperance, and regretted that he 
had not been able to attend the meeting of the teetotalers lately held at 
Exeter hall, the motto of whose society was, ‘“ Touch not—taste not— 
handle not.” (Loud cheers from the teetotalers.) The motto of the 
British and Foreign Temperance Society was, “ Let us so use the things 
of the world as not to abuse them,” (Cheers and hisses.) He did not 
agree with the sentiment of the teetotalers; he was for temperate 
exercise in all things. The Rev. David Ruell seconded the motion, 
and at this stage of the proceedings the teetotalers urged one of their 
representatives, a man named Miller, to get on the platform, Miller 
did so, and endeavoured to address the meeting, but was received with 
mingled cheers and hisses. Great wrangling ensued, with much noise 
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asylum for'their reeeption. The Rev. R. C. Packman, seeretary of the 
institution, read the 16th annual report of the managing committee; 
whieh began by adverting to the highly successful result of the ‘two 
publie meetings held at the west-end and in the city for the purpose’ of 
raising subscriptions to defray the cost of purchasing and fitting up the 
new hospital. The amount raised by his lordship at the west-end com 
mittee was 4,828/. 17s., and that by Mr Gurney and the city committee 
2.6951. The usual collection was made in the room, and the sum of 
about 1,170/. raised, including a donation of 100/, from the Bank of 
England, a similar sum from the East India Company, 52/. 10s. from Dr 
Marsden, the founder (being that gentleman’s third donation), 40 from 
Miss Harley, &e. ‘The chairman retired at 11, and the meeting, num: 
bering upwards of 200 persons, then separated. 

Baitish anp Foreicn Scroot Sociery.—The annual examination 
of the girl’s school, in the Borough road, took place on Wednesday, 
when a numerous company assembled in the large and convenient school 
room of the society. The children were examined both in the lesson books 
of the society, and in the scriptures. They were then questioned on 
the subjects read ; and subsequently on English history, natural history, 
geography, arithmetic, and grammar, and in the scriptures generally, 
In all these branches they displayed respectable proficiency, The 
questions were proposed to them by the chairman (Lord Viscount 
Ebrington) and by the Bishop of Norwich, and the answers of the 
children elicited general applause. In domestie matters, such as 
cutting out of garments, needlework of various kinds, eulinary in- 
furmation, &c., they appeared quite at home; and proved the practical 
and useful character of the instruction imparted in the school. At the 
close, Lord Ebrington and the Bishop successively addressed the com. 


| pany, and expressed the high gratification they had experienced. 
pan) I sug ) I 
Tue Porisn Bare ar Witsis’s Rooms.—This affair went off on 


and clamour, which the noble chairman endeavoured, but ineifiectually, | 


to quell, The Bishop of Norwich advanced, and vehemently addressing 
Miller, said—Sir, I am a Christian man, and stand among Christian 
people ; I appeal to you, sir (with your hand upon your heart, and un- 
known to me and the meeting as you are), to say whether your intrusion 
here is dictated by that Christian feeling and tha€ principle of coneilia- 
tion which ouglit to be the characteristic of this great cause (cheers and 
uproar, during which Miller retreated several paces on the platform, 
followed by the right reverend prelate, who continued )—Is it, sir, your 
intention to cast a firebrand into this meeting? (Renewed confusion 
ensued.) The noble chairman, after several ineffectual attempts to 
restore erder, also enforced by Boatswain Smith, declared the proceed- 
ings adjourned, when the lights were extinguished, and the disturbers 
made their retreat 

Sceng at THE Mansion Hovusr.—The Mansion-house police reports 
for, Wednesday furnish the following very amusing scene :——A most out- 
rageous impestor, who said that his name was James Edward Smith, 
was brought before the Lord Mayor, eharged with having bilked the 
Monument tavern. The prisoner, it was stated, walked into the 
tavern, ate a beefsteak, drank six bottles of soda water, and then had 
some brandy and water, and was about to walk off without settling the 
bill, but was delivered into the hands of a policeman. ‘The defendant 
—My Lord, I complain to you that these men have acted illegally in 
detaining me upon such acharge. It isa mere debt, and I am sure 
your lordship will treat it as such, and I have my remedy at law for 
this false imprisonment. The policeman who took the prisoner to the 
station house said he kicked and struck several of them dangerously. 
The defendant—Every one of them has violated the law. The money 
is recoverable by civil process. It is through the medium of the pro- 
fession, and not through the ragamuflin police, that the debt is to be 
got. The Lord Mayor—You are not only responsible for the imposi- 
tion upon the landlord, but for the violent attack you have made upon 
the police, and I sentence you to imprisonment fora month. The de- 
fendant—I appeal against that sentence. It is a most infernal and 
diabolical system of injustice to imprison a man for a debt regularly 
contracted asa debt. I protest against it. The Lord Mayor (to the 
officers)—Let him be removed. It was with some difficulty the ruffian 
was taken from the bar, and the officers were obliged to chain his hands 
behiad his back before they could convey him to the Compter. 

Ciry or Loynon Cowservative Association.—The festival of the 
City of London Conservative Association took place yesterday evening 
at, Covent Garden Theatre. The feelings exhibited on the occasion, 
more especially in reference to political allusions, were cold. Tables 
were set, both in the body of the house and upon the stage, lengthways, 
erossways, and every way, and it is but justice to say that but few were 
unoccupied. The boxes, however, presented but a sorry appearance ; 
in saying which we mean no disrespect to the beauty and fashion by 
whieh they were partially occupied. In saying that they were not half 
filled we do not make a sufficiently liberal allowance for the aggregate 
of yacant seats which they presented ; and truth obliges us to state that 
the slips, the two shilling, and the shilling gallery, were literally without 
an occupant. The chair was taken by William Thompson, Esq., alder- 
man, M.P., president of the association, who was supported by Lord 
Ingestre, M.P.. Sir Howard Douglas, M.P., Sir James Lushington, Mr 
Henry Pownall, Colonel Astell, Me Thomas Wilson, Mr Mackinnon, 
Mr Alderman Copeland, Mr H. Kemble, M.P. for East Surrey, Mr 
Thomas Baring, M.P., and others. The absence of her Majesty’s 
ministers, and of every person of note, made the evening pass off very 
heavily. 

Royat Faee Hosrirar, Gray's-inn noap.—A numerous party of 
the subscribers to this institution dined together at the London tavern 
on: Tuesday evening, in commemoration of its sixteenth anniversary. 
The chair was occupied by Lord Ashley, M.P., supported by Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, M.P., Viscount Ebrington, M.P., Sir W. Stirling, 
Visconnt Sandon, M.P., Hon. G. Ryder, M.P., Sir J. Hausler, the Rev 
Dr Rice, &e. The chairman, in proposing “ Prosperity to the Royal 
Free Hospital for the Destitute Sick,” commented at some length on 
its claims to public support, and the amount of benefit it has imparted 
to the thousands who, when overtaken by sickness or disease, not know- 





Monday night with all the éc/uf that the most enthusiastic of its pro- 
moters, or the most sympathetic friends of the Polish refugee, could 
have wished for. Both the numbers and high distinetion of the fashion- 
ables present exceeded the expcctations of many, although we believe 
it was generally anticipated by those who had the conduct of the ball 
that it would sustain no detriment by a recent event, which had given 
rise to considerable apprehension in the minds of some, The lady 
patronesses were present in strong numbers—many of them dressed in 
the splendid costumes worn on the occasion of her Majesty's bal masqué 
two years since. The full-dress uniforms of the army and navy, and 
the fancy attire of the ladies and gentlemen who personated Greeks, 
Turks, Chinese, and other orientals, delighting in a profusion of scarlet, 
green, and gold, all combined to give the room a gorgeous appearance, 
although by far the majority of the company attended in full dress, 
From the crowded state of the room, however, very little comfort was 
experienced during the early part of the evening. The quadrille and 
waltz were justled through with as much attention to the music as, 
under the circumstances, could be observed; and if some were in the 
middle while others were finishing a set, it was no fault of M. Jullien’s, 
who did his best to render confusion less confounded. A variety of 
Polkas were introduced in the course of the night, some of them pos- 
sessing at least the merit of novelty. By about two o'clock the room 
had become somewhat thinned, and the remaining hour or two was 
spent far more agreeably. We believe the number present was not ine 
accurately estimated at 1,000 or 1,100, and the amount realized by the 
ball, it is expected, will be upwards of 700/. 

Dinyex at Mercnant Taitors’ Hatt.—On Tuesday night, the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company gave their usual annual banquet in their 
magnificent hall, in Threadneedle street, on the occasion of the election 
of scholars to St John’s college, Oxford. ‘The Master of the Company, 
Mr C. M. Hullah, was in the chair, supported on the right by 
the Rev. Dr Wynter, President of St John’s and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, the Senior Fellows of St John’s, the Lord 
Mayor, the Marquis of Downshire, the Earl of Eldon, Lord Hereford, 
Viscount Mahon, Hon. Wm. Ashley, and Sir G. Murray ; and on the 
left by the Vice-Chancellor of England Sir L. Shadweil, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, the Marquis of Londonderry, and the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas; among the other distinguished guests were Sir W. 
Heygate. the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, 
the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company, Sir 
J. H. Pelly, Bart., Alderman Hughes Hughes, Col. Challoner, Col, 
T. Wood, M.P., Mr Masterman, M.P., Mr Antrobus, M.P., Mr T. 
Baring, M.P., Mr Kemble, M.P., Mr Hodgson, M.P., &e, The usual 
toasts were given after the dinner. The brilliancy of the meeting was 
somewhat diminished in consequence of the absence of the cabinet 
ministers and other members of the government. Several peers uneon- 
nected with ministers also sent excuses, having promised to suppart 
Lord Powis's motion, 

Tue Fancy Bazaax ar tHe Royart Hosritat, Cuetsea.—The 
grand fancy bazaar was on Tuesday opened by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, in the spacious gardens of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
in aid of the building fund of the new Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest, now erecting at Brompton, and was continued 
open throughout Wednesday. The attendance was numerous and 
fashionable, It is caleulated that on Tuesday no fewer than between 
700 and 800 carriages of different descriptions set down at the gates of 
the gardens during the day; and it is stated that the proceeds of the 
day realized from }],600/. to 1,700/. 

Pirmen’s Srrike.—Tuesday night a second meeting of the operatives 
of London took place in the National Association Hall, Holborn, for 
the purpose of hearing the grievances of the pitmen related by a por 
tion of their own body, and to adopt such measures as might be deemed 
most advisable to effect an amelioration in the present condition of 
this oppressed class of the community. Shortly after eight o’elock Mr 
Feargus O'Connor took the chair, and briefly detailed the object of the 
meeting, and then introduced a deputation from the pitmen on the 
strike in Northumberland and Durham, and they repeated their griev= 
ances, Subsequently a resolution, sympathising with the pitmen, was 
adopted, and a subscription made in their behalf. 


Cuuizr Justice Trxpat.—-The Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
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Pleas, completed his 15th year of judicial office on Tuesday, and is con- 
sequently entitled to claim a full retiring pension. 

 Mowpaiity in THE Merrorosis.—The following are the results of 
+, A. table of mortality in the Metropolis, showing the number of deaths 
from all causes registered in the week ending Saturday, the 8th of June, 





1844,” The table is issued from the office of the Registrar- General :— 
' Weekly 
CAUSES OF DEATH. Total. Average of 
Five years. 
E idemiec, endemic, and contagious diseases ° 206 178 
Diseases of variable or uncertain seat - - - 117 111 
Diseases of the brain, nerves, and senses - if 159 157 
Diseases of the lungs, and other organs of respiration 249 Qh6 
Diseases of the heart and blood vessels . - 19 »| 
Diseases of the stomach, liver, and other organs 
of digestion - - - . - - 56 9 
Piseases of the kidneys, Xc. - . . - Ww 5 
Childbirth, diseases of the uterus, &e. e - 9 10 
Diseases of the joints, bones, and muscles - . 5 6 
Diseases of the skin, &e. - e i . m 0 | 
Old age, or natural decay - . - ‘ 7 58 7 I 
By violence, privation, or intemperance — - . 9 26 
Causes specificd . - - : a ‘ 897 942 
Deaths from all causes ° : ‘ ‘ OO} 946 
DEATHS FROM THE PRINOIPAL DISEASES INCLUDED UNDFK THE ABOVE 
HEADS, Total. Weekly Average 
of Five Years. 
Consumption - - - - - 152 147 
Searlatina ° 2 " - 56 5. 
Pneumonia - ‘ . é - oA 79 
Dropsy - “ a . A - 38 35 
Hooping cough - - : -  4e 3: 
Typhus * ‘ p : . 32 31 
Small pox - A - 49 15 
Disease of the heart ~ - - 6 20 
Measles a 4 : ‘ _ OR 
Apoplexy - - = - - 1 18 
Diseases of the brain is . . 7 9 
Diarrhaa - . 7 * 12 
Sudden deaths . : . i 15 
DISTRICTS, 
Wet - - - . : - 144 138 
North - - = = - - 170 171 
Central - - . - s - 156 188 
East = . ~ < ° . 194 207 
South - - ss > . « Seer 242 
Total - * - 901 946 
THE PROVINCES. 


IxcexpranisM ry Surroix.—The practice of incendiarism still con- 
tinues’ in this county, and we have to regret that the present week 
furnishes us with three further proofs of the prevalence of this dastardly 
and malicious offence. One of these, which occurred last Saturday at 
Sotterley, following close upon two other acts of incendiarism in the 
vicinity, indicates the advance of crime towards districts hitherto sup- 
posed to be exempt from its influence. The apprehension of the 
suspected incendiary and his accomplices in this case may, perhaps, lead 
to the discovery of some motive: and a thorough examination into the 
aflair may, we hope, suggest the remedy or means of prevention most 
applicable to the case. Surely it is time for some steps to be taken by 
the magistracy, the owners, and the occupiers of land, to arrest its pro- 
gress.—Ipsirich Jeurnal. , 

Tx¢exprary Frees still continue in Suffolk and Norfolk, and the Bury 
Pos? of yesterday has a list of six fresh ones, 

Fire ar Sovrnamproy..—A few minutes before eleven o'clock on 
Wednesday morning an alarming fire broke out in the timber yard of 
Messrs ‘I’. Sharp and Co., of this town. The premises are situated at 
the corner of Orchard lane, immediately opposite the railway terminus, 
and in the centre of a number of new built and usfinished houses. ‘The 
fire raged with such fury that before any engines had arrived on the 
spot three sets of premises were on fire. Upon the arrival of the 
engines some considerable delay was occasioned from the very inade- 
quate supply of water, and it was twelve o'clock before all fears of 
further danger had subsided, ‘he premises and a quantity of timber 
of Messrs Sharp are totally destroyed. A house adjoining, in the 
oceupation of Mr Nicholls, is but partially burnt, yet he has sustained 
much loss from the sudden and hasty removal of his furniture, &c., by 
ejeeting it from the windows into the street. The fire is supposed to 
have been oceasioned by the upsetting of a pot of boiling pitch into the 
fire over which it was placed. 

Harsovas oy Rerveoe —Weymourn ann Portraxn Roans.— Th 
folowing gertlemen, who are the commissioners appointed for the 
harbours of refuge, arrived here on Monday last, at Luce’s hotel :— 
Admiral Sir Byam Martin, G.C.B., Licut.-General Sir Howard 
Douglas, G.C.B., Admiral Dundas, C.B.; Captain Sir W. Symonds, 
R.N., Captain Colquhoun, R N., Captain P. Fisher, R.N., Captain 
Sir H. Pelley, Trinity House, Col. Anderson, R.E., Captain Washing- 
ton, RLN., Mr Walker, Civil Engineer, and Lieut. Westmacott, Early 
on Tuesday morning the whole party proceeded in carriages to Port- 
land, and, on visiting Portland Castle, the residence of Captain 
Manning, the vice-lientenant of the island, they were accompanied 
by that gentleman to the top of the Verne hill, which is of 
conSderable elevation, and commands a most extensive view; and 
after, making a most minute inspection of all objects worthy at- 
tention, and receiving much local information from several of the 
anhabitants, Captain R, White and the commissioners returned to 
Portland Castle, and partook of lunch. ‘The question which is involved 
inthis inquiry is one of deep and important interest, not only to Wey- 
mouth and its neighbourhood, but to the whole of this portion of the 











kingdom, Weymouth being only 60 miles from, and directly opposite; 
the great forts and naval harbour of Cherbourg. 








SCOTLAND. 
ARRANGEMENT AND Supexvision OF Epinsurncu,—At 
a meeting of the Town Council of Edinburgh, held on Tuesday, the 
Lord Provost of the city (the well-known publisher, Mr Adam Blaek) 
propounded a scheme for the melioration of the condition of some of 
the most degraded and depraved of the population, He introduced his 
plan by a speech of great length, animadverting on the number of juvenile 
offenders, as at once a thing melancholy and suggestive of hope of future 
improvement should proper means be tried, 


STATISTICAL 


* I had oceasion,” his 
lordship observed, “to go through the prison of this city with some 
disunguished foreigners the other day, and I was not only grieved but 
ashamed to find so many of the cells occupied by mere boys. It was 
humbling to hear the surprise expressed by these strangers at the num- 
ber of youthful culprits, aud cheir frequent inquiries as to their ages, 
I have since procured a statement of the numbers and ages of the pri- 
soners in jail, and the following is the result :— 


Rervurn of the ages of prisoners in confinement in the prison of Edin- 
burgh, at noon, on the 8th June, 1844, with the state of education 
when committed. 














Could rile 
read and Could read. | Neither read Total 
= or write. . 
write. 
M. } M. | t M. i M. FP, 
Uuder 10 years 
Above 10 and un- 
der 15 years 9 l 22 2 + 3 35. 6 
15 20 53 13 29 19 Ww Tf 92 49 
20 30 61 39 15 46 7 Gas 83 96 
30 40 28 15 4 11 0 1 32 27 
40) 4 5O 9 4 ee l 2 13 #18 
50 and upwards ma 3 l 3 ] 3 1 9 
Total, 173 80 74 88. fo Mf 37 270 205 
Male. Female. 
Age of the oldest prisoner ‘ 58 years ete 69 years 
Age of the youngest a ae «» 12 years “ee 1l years 


“From this statement, it is obvious we have a large harvest of young 
thieves coming to maturity, for when boys are once familiarised with a 
jail, and sunk to the level of felons, their restoration to virtuous conduct 
may not be altogether desperate ; but, alas, it is all but a hopeless task, 
No, the evil must be checked in the bud, and unless means are taken to 
arrest this downward tendency in the child, unless we begin at the be- 
ginning, it will be too late when the evil propensities have gathered 
strength in the man and inveteracy from habit. What renders the con- 
templation of the mass of human beings struggling for existence the 
more alarming, is the consideration that they are rapidly increasing, 
and increasing by geometrical progression. Should any disastrous vi- 
civsitude cause a convulsion in society, the calamity would be aggra- 
vated by the denseness of the population and the intensity of their 
suffering. 1 am unwilling to mix up any disputed political question 
with the subject of the present motion ; but I know that some one will 
say, remove all restrictions on trade, and admit the food of foreign 
nations, and then there will be employment enough and fair wages. 
l admit that such policy would alleviate the evils alluded to; but it 
would not remove them. And I am not sure but the adoption of the 
policy of free trade would only more imperiously call for some such 
arrangements as | propose, because the ettect would be to extend our 
trade, and to cause a rapid increase of our population; and I am 
inclined to believe that population has always a tendency to press upon 
the limits of food. We have toolong looked with inditlerence upon the 
sutferings of our humbler brethren, forgetting the denunciation of our 
common Father, ‘If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto 
death, and those that are ready to be slain; if thou sayest, behold we 
knew it not, doth not he that pondereth the heart cousider it?) Every 
violation or neglect of duty entails upon the offenders its corresponding 
punishment. The large towns have been for some time suffering im 
consequence of their indifference to the condition of the less favoured 
portion of the community; and the longer attention is delayed the 
more difficult will it be to apply a remedy to existing evils.” His 
lordship then enters into a detail of the plan by which be hopes 
to mitigate some of these evils. What he proposes, however, only 
amounts to obtaining exaet information as to the amount of evil through 
the aid and instrumentality of the various religious bodies, and then he 
advises parties “to do all the good they ean by the establishment of 
Sabbath and other schools, the distribution of traets, or any other 
means.” "The intentions of all this are evidently kindly; the result, 
however, cannot but be sma/l. 

Tue Larr Giascow Circuir.—Although no public notice was taken 
of the fact, it was freely remarked upon iu private, as singular, that all 
the civil cases put down for trial at the last cirevit were withdrawn, A 
consiverable number were to have come on, but, with one voice, pur- 
suers and defenders declared off, and conscnted to a postponement 
taking place. If rumour is to be relied upon, a similar difficulty will 
occur dt next circuit; but it is alleged that suiters will agree to any 
delay rather than encounter the danger referred to. For this, among 
other evils, we are indebted to the advent of the Tories to power, and 
we are glad that the attention of parliament is about to be called to 
SO Serious an obstruction to the due administration of justiee.—Glasqow 
Argus. % 

Satmon Fistanc.—A few days ago the salmon fishery in the Bay 
of Nigg, the property of the city of Aberdeen, was let on a lease of 
seven years, at the yearly rent of 7441, while the same fishery, about 
thirty years ago, only brought to the city treasury 10/ per annum. 
Aberdeen Herald.—{ How does this tally with the Duke of Riehmond’s 
story about losing his 2,000/. ; losing it, too, because of the tariff !] 
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IRELAND. 


Tue Wrir or Error.—In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday, 
on the case of the Queen v. O'Connell and others being called, the 
Attorney-General rose and asked if it were the intention of the counsel 
for the traversers to argue the motion upon the assignment of errors? 
Sir Coleman O’Loghlen, in the absence of Mr Whiteside, Q C., said it 
was not their intention to do so, as that had already been done in the 
argument of the plea of abatement, and they would, therefore, let the 
demurrer go by default. Chief Justice Pennefather said that the court 
had not seen the demurrer ; but, as the counsel for the traversers had 
agreed that judgment should be for the crown, it remained for the 
Attorney-General to regulate the form of it. The Solicitor-General 
said he would have it properly done. The matter then dropped. 

Prison Discretinr.— The Freeman's Journal announces that the board 
of superintendence have issued orders against the publication of the lists 
of visitors at the levees of Mr O'Connell, it not being exactly in accord- 
ance with the rules of the prison that a book should be kept for the 
insertion of the names. The Freeman suggests a remedy for this incon- 
venience by requesting the parties to forward their cards to the office of 
that paper, where they shall meet the requisite attention. 

Rereat Association.—The meeting on Monday was one of the most 
extraordinary popular demonstrations ever witnessed, affording evidence 
the most unquestionable that the incarceration of Mr O’Connell has 
advanced the repeal cause more, in a week or two, than all the * mon- 
ster meetings ” Lord Ffrench took the chair, and made a very impres- 
sive speech. He was followed by Mr W. S. O’Brien, Mr D. O'Connell, 
jun.,and Mr H. Grattan The total amount of contributions on the 
“second week of the captivity” was announced to be 3,200/. 

Meetings are announced as being held all through the country. 

Some surprise has been caused by the non-appearance of any address 
from Mr O'Connell since his incarceration; but it is said that the 
prison regulations, as interpreted by the committee of superintendence, 
prohibit the issuing of any political document 

REPRESENTATION OF EwniskitteN.—The Hen. Henry Cole, younger 
brother of the late member, will be returned for this borourh without 
opposition. 

Appresses TO Mx O’Coxnet1—Rervsat to Derurations. — 
A number of deputations from various parts of the country arrived in 
Dublin on Tuesday, to present addresses to Mr O'Connell and the other 
state prisoners. Individual visitors were admitted; but, it 
appear, deputations were excluded from the prison. 

Tue “ Repeat Butrroy.”—Peremptory orders have been issued by the 
authorities to deny all access through the Castle yard to persons deco- 
rated with the “ Repeal button.” 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE 
Deatu or tHE Dvuxe vp’ Ancovtemt.—The Duke d’Angouleme, ac- 
cording to a letter of the 3rd instant, from Goritz, died at about eleven 
in the morning of that day. 





FRANCE AND MOROCCO 

We ( Times of Thursday) have received by extraordinary express the 
Paris evening papers of Tuesday, with a letter from our correspondent. 
The Messager publishes despatches from General Lamoriciere, com- 
manding the French troops on the Morocco frontier, announcing the 
commencement of hostilities between him and the forces of the Em- 
peror. This event will not surprise our readers, The French General 
throws the blame—and with apparent justice—on the enemy ; but it is 
not necessary to recal our anticipations that war would be commenced 
by the one or the other party, General Lamoriciere appears, however, 
not to have been the aggressor, and upon that fact lays considerable 
stress. His despatches are introduced by the following p 

“ As may be seen by the annexed correspondence from Africa, received 
this morning by the minister of war, a skirmish took place on our terri- 
tory between the troops of Lieutenant-General Lamoriciere, and 1,400 or 
1,500 cavalry of the Abd-el-Bokbari, and 500 Arab cavalry, in front of 
Ouchda. Notwithstanding this mad, echuuffvurée which might reasonably 
be attributed to one of those acts contrary to discipline so ordinary in 
similar armies, but which, moreover, was rudely chastised, we persist in 
believing that the regular troops, under the command of El Genaoni, will 
look twice before they commence hostilities seriously. If, against our 
expectation, the Emperor of Morocco was so badly advised as to attack 
us, the good dispositions taken by General Lamoriciere, the co operation 


iragraphs :— 


of General Bedeau, who came from Tlemecen to support him, and the | 


presence of Marshal Bugeaud upon the point of our frontier which is 
threatened, and where he must be at the present moment, would not fail 


to cause this sovereign to repent of having yielded to the instigations and | 


threats of Abd-el-Kader.” 
UNITED STATES. 

By the Ohio, arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday morning, we have 
received New York papers to the 24th ult., three days later than 
those brought by the Queen of the West. : 

The intelligence is again highly interesting. In answer to a reso- 
lution of the senate, requesting to be informed whether a messenger 
had been sent to Mexico with a view to obtain her consent to the 
treaty of annexation, the president had communicated an additional 
message, accompanied as before with a large number of documents. 
The reply is in the negative, and he advances as the reason why that 
step has not been taken, that “it was not regarded by the executive 
as in any degree requisite to obtain such consent in order (should the 
senate ratify the treaty) to perfect the title of the United States to 
the territory thus acquired—the title being full and perfect without 
the assent of any third power. The executive has negotiated with 


Texas as an independcnt power of the world, long since recognised as 

such by the United States and other powers, and as subordinate in all 
her rights of full sovereignty to no other power.” 

‘he house of representatives was engaged on the bill making 

riations for the naval service of the country for the year ending 

the 30th of June, 1845. Amendments limiting the number of petty 
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officers, seamen, and marines, to 7,500 men, as provided by the law of 
1842; that the number of acting midshipmen and sailing masters be 
reduced to the same standard, and other matters of naval reduction 
were passed, together with an additional amendment brought forward 
by Mr Hart, providing that only one half of the appropriation for the 
fiscal year shall be expended in the first six months. This latter 
amendment was carried by a majority of one, the numbers being— 
ayes, 62; noes, 61. The opposers of the amendments argued in favour 
of preserving the naval force undiminished, on the ground that it was 
necessary to keep in check the designs of Great Britain upon Texas, 

There is no news from Mexico. ‘The steam ships of war, Guadaloupe 
and Montezuma, sailed for New York for the purpose of repairing on 
the 28th of April. A paragraph in the Galveston Civilian of the Ist 
ultimo, and-of which the New York Journal of Commerce remarks, that 
it seems a paper well acquainted with the progress and condition of the 
annexation treaty, goes very far to confirm the suspicions entertained 
that the late military and naval movements towards Texas and the 
Gulf of Mexico were in fulfilment of conditions required by Texas 
before she would consent to negotiate for annexation. The paragraph 
referred to says, * The United States government has, we understand, at 
length, though reluctantly, complied with all the conditions required by 
that of Texas.” After stating the steps which have been taken, it 
adds, “and notice is to be given to Mexico that any demonstration 
against Texas during the pendency of negotiations will be considered as 
against the United States, and treated accordingly.” 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

There are accounts from Port Philip of Feb. 5, per Camoena, ®d 
from the Cape of April 16, by the Welhnaton. a 

At the Cape news had been received from Natal, which was not con- 
sidered very satisfactory. The report was revived there that many of 
the Boers were about to remove further into the interior ; and although 
the result of their emigration to Delagoa Bay had disappointed their 
hopes, still there was a hankering after independence of the British 
government, which may lead to the withdrawal of many of the Dutch 
farmers. Sir Peregrine Maitland, the new governor of the colony, was 
expected to effect various reforms in the administration of its affairs: 
and despatches from Lord Stanley were said to have been received, de- 
ciding the precedence of the lieutenant-governor over the judges, and 
authorizing that functionary to act independently of the governor on 
special occasions where promptitude was necessary. This is especially 
directed to meeting any difficulties on the frontier or at Natal. The 
guano island at Augra Pequina had proved very productive; and at 
one time no less than thirty-eight ships were loading there. 

We regret to find that it was rumoured at the Cape that the eminent 
French and Swedish naturalists, Messrs Delgorgie and Wilberg, had 
been murdered by the natives in Matzilikatze country, 

At Port Philip there was nothing particularly new, but the re-com- 
mencement of immigration was expected to give a decided impetus to 
trade and agriculture. Capitalists and labourers—not people of 
middling means—are stated to be the only people wanted in the colony, 


POLITICAL, 

Tue Lorp CuanceLtorsutr.—It is rumoured that Lord Lynd- 
hurst will retire from the lord chancellorship, on the prorogation of 
parliament. In this event, Sir W. Follett or Sir E, Sugden will pro- 
bably succeed Lord Lyndhurst. 

Mr Viiiers’ Mortron for corn-law repeal stands, at present, for 
Tuesday, the 25th June. 

Tue Bayx Birr is at present fixed to come into operation on the 
first of August. 




















PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Signor Marras’s Coxcert.—This gentleman, who is an accom- 
plished musician and an excellent tenor singer, gave a concert on 
Tuesday morning, in the Hanover-square Rooms, of a very agreeable 
kind. There is nothing remarkable in the quality of his voice, which, 
however, is sweet and flexible, and managed with consummate art. The 
charm of his singing lies in his styleand expression. He belongs tothe 
most modern Italian school, which is of recent date, and differs essentially 
from that which prevailed only afew years ago. Bravura passages and 
florid embellishment are rarely admitted, the prevailing style being that 
of simplicity and adherence to the composer’s text. Singing like that 
which we ourselves have heard from the Magnates of the Italian 
school would now be looked upon in Italy as being as antiquated as 
the lace ruffles and hooped petticoats of our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. We were especially charmed with a duet from the Lombardi 
of Verdi, the young composer, whose music is at present the rage in 
Italy, sung by Madame Castellan and Signor Marras. It indicated 
original genius, was melodious and expressive. and was beautifully 
sung in the manner we have just mentioned. A very interesting fea- 
ture of the concert was the debut of Miss Christiana Weller, a young 
pianist who promises to make a sensation in the musical world. She 
played Weber's famous Concert-stuch, with orchestral accompaniments, 
in a manner which, in several particulars, we have not heard surpassed. 
The lightness, rapidity, and brilliancy of her finger are wonderful, 
and her style is that of a thorough musician. The concluding move. 
ment, so expressive of the wildest exuberance of joy, was executed 
with the utmost possible animation, and produced an immense effect 
on the audience, who gave vent to their pleasure and admiration in 
the loudest applause. Miss Weller, moreover, is exceedingly hand- 
some, elegant, and lady-like ; and, we doubt not, will become one of 
the greatest stars of our concerts. Another solo was performed by 
Herr Buddeus, well known as a sound and excellent pianist. Signor 
Emiliani played the Elegie of Ernst with much elegance, but not with 
the author’s strength of expression. The vocal performances of Ma. 
dame Thillon and Mrs Shaw added to the interest of this very excel. 
lent concert. ‘ 
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MISCELLANIES OF TRADE. 


A Lesson To Over-Popuction Croakers.—Rice, we are told, was 
not known to the Greeks and Romans. Itmade its appearance in 
Europe about the middle of the 14th century. Its cultivation is said 
to have been first attempted in the low lands adjoining Verona by a 
patrician of Milan, named Theodore Trivulsi, in 1522. Since then, 
the cultivation of this plant, which occasionaly yields 100 bushels to 
the acre of the most nourishing description of grain, has furnished us 
with an immense supply of food. The consumption of Europe is now 
estimated at 3,000,000 ewts. annually. The potatoe made the next 
change in the amount of farinaceous food placed at our disposal. This 
root did not become of general use until tle commencement of the 
present century. It is now found in great abindance in every part of 
northern and central Europe. The third addition to our supplies con- 
sisted in the pungent herbs, such as tea and 2offee, with which it is 
possible to consume a vast quantity of sugar. The sugar consumed 
with tea and coffee at present, in England alone, has been estimated 
as equivalent to the saccharine matter contained in six millions and a 
half gallons of beer. A plant that was much prized on its first dis- 
covery, but that is only now drawing the attention that it deserves, as 
a valuable article of food, is cacao, or “'Theobroma.” This delicious 
production is grown with the least toil and expense of any vegetable 
that we know in the tropical parts of our globe. One thousand trees, 
capable of yielding each twelve fanegas or ewts., can be tended in the 
Caraccas by one man, when the first arrangements at planting, for 
occasionally irrigating the ground they stand upon, have been well 
made. 





will doubtless produce a revolution in our taste for tropical produce. 
Yet in spite of these constant additions to our supplies of food, instead 
of finding that the culture of grain can be diminished, we see that it 
must daily be produced in increased quantities to keep pace with the 
demand. The same experience is furnished by the history of the raw 
materials produced for our manufactures. The quantity of cotton 
wool imported for consumption in 1810 was 90,000,000 Ibs. In 1840 we 
imported nearly 600,000,000 Ibs. ; yet the demand for wool was not dimin- 
ished by thisincrease Australia sent us 2,500,000 lbs. of wool in 1830, 
and nearly 10,000,000 Ibs. in 1840. Our importation from other coun- 
tries likewise increased within the same interval, and yet our linen 
manufacture was able likewise to extend itself. The consumption of 
silk has in the meantime not declined The same phenomenon meets 
us in the other countries of Europe, where supplies have likewise in- 
creased of every description of raw produce contemporaneously. 
With this experience, one would think it must be easy to detect the 
economical law of progress by which these phenomena are produced 
Their recurrence pointed to a necessary connexion between the in- 
creasing supply and increasing demand for agricultural produce that 
ought to have been sooner recognised than has been the case. The 
law is simply this, that an abundant supply of objects of primary 
necessity is the condition of a great demand for objects of less urgent 
utility, and for luxuries. As we advance in the scale gf wants thus 
classified, the desire to satisfy each less-pressing deficiency increases 
according as the more essential requisites to our existence or our com- 
fort are supplied. ‘Thus the demand for clothing is increased by an 
abundant supply of grain. Flax, silk, and cotton, are in the greatest 
demand amongst nations that are best able to supply themselves with 
food. The condition of the demand for flax is, that there shall be a 
supply of corn or of potatoes. Again, in the crops of food, the cul- 
tivation of luxuries must depend on the supply of necessaries. Meat, 
butter, cheese, fruits, follow in a natural succession. In an open 
market, each refinement in the description of food produced becomes 
more remunerating as a crop, in proportion as indispensable food is 
more abundant. In the same manner an abundance of cotton increases, 
instead of diminishing the demand for flax and silk, when the free action 
of trade is unimpeded. That the price, under these circumstances, 
does not alwas rise, may be accounted for by various considerations, 
to which I shall presently recur. But this is the theory of consumption, 
and consequently of demand.— Banfield’s Lectures on Political Economy. 

Surpepinc.—In addition to the returns respecting shipping moved for 
the other day by Mr Chapman, Mr Wawn, M.P. for South Shields, has 
obtained a return of the number of vessels, with the tonnage, sold and 
transferred, wrecked and broken up, in the year 1843; with a state- 
ment of the gross number and tonnage of vessels registered on the 31st 
of December, 1841, 1842, and 1843, We hence find that the number 
of sailing vessels sold, &c. in 1843, amounted to 1,914, tonnage 275,277; 
and the number of steamers to 80, tonnage 11,102; that the number 
of sailing vessels wrecked amounted to 685, tonnage 120,193; and the 
number of steamers to 12, tonnage 3,508; and, lastly, that the number 
of sailing vessels broken up amounted to 78, tonnage 8,830; and the 
number of steamers to 3, tonnage 201. The gross total number of re- 
gistered vessels amounted, on the 31st of December, 1841, to 22,747, 
tonnage 2,886,626; on the 3lst of December, 1842, to 23,207, tonnage 
2,920,849; and on the 3ist of December 1843, to 23,152, tonnage 
2,957,437. 

Importations oF ForeiGN Woor.—The returns, in pursuance of 
the celebrated “ wool” motion of the Duke of Richmond, early in the 
month, have just been prepared for the House of Lords. These show 
some very remarkable results, relating to the vast increase in the im- 
portation of that article In 1816 the wool imported, being “ the 
produce of British possessions,” was only 29,563 lbs., while that pro- 
duced in foreign countries, and imported, amounted to 7,487,513 lbs., 
making a total of 7,516,876 lbs. In 1826, the wool imported from 
British possessions had increased more than five-fold, being 1,240,768 lbs. 
while that from foreign countries had only increased twofold, being 
14,748,344 Ibs. In 1838, no less than 10,167,482 lbs. were imported 
from British possessions, having increased from 29,563 lbs. in only 
twenty-two years. In that year, 1838, the amount of wool, the pro- 
duce of foreign countries, was 42,426,873 lbs. Again, in 1843, the 
wool from British possessions imported into this country had more than 


| countries had decreased from 42,426,873 lbs. to 28,110,741 Ibs. 


As the fruit of this tree is highly nourishing, and is sweet | 
enough to require no mixture of sugar, the cheapness and the delicacy | 
of the drink prepared from cacao will recommend it generally, and it 











doubled sinve 1838, being 21,132,352 Ibs., while that from foreign 
Thus 
since 1816, the wool from “ British” possessions has increased from 
29,560 lbs. to 21,132,352 Ibs., and that from foreign countries from 
7,487,313 lbs. to 28,110,741 lbs. It will thus be seen how enormously 
the production of wool must have been multiplied in that period in 
British possessions. The total importation of wool (foreign and 
British) has increased seven-fold since 1816. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE THROUGHOUT 
ENGLAND. 

In our number of Saturday, April 13, we published an article—for 
the substance of which we were indebted to the Manchester Guardian— 
exhibiting, in a tabular form, some important results obtained from 
that particular branch of the census enumeration of 1841, which re- 
lates to the occupations or employments of the people. We then ex- 
hibited the relative proportions of the trading and manufacturing 
classes and the agricultural classes to each other, and to the entire 
population in each of twenty-seven counties ; the returns as to the 
other thirteen counties of England not being then completed. “We 
have just received,” the same paper says, “the return as to Surrey, 
which has, it seems, been more difficult to make up than those for 
Middlesex, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. We have had by us the re- 
turns for twelve other counties, waiting the completion of Surrey ; and 
we now, therefore, in continuation of our article of the 10th of April, 
subjoin the results as to the remaining thirteen counties. The twenty- 
seven counties before given were, Bedford, Bucks, Berks, Cambridge, 
Chester, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Hertford, Huntingdon, Kent, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, Norttuumberland, Middlesex, Not- 
tingham, Oxford, and Rutland. ‘The total population of these twenty- 
seven counties was 8,048,314 in June, 1841. ‘The aggregate population of 
the thirteen counties now under consideration at the same period was 
6,908,493 ; the total population of the forty counties which constitute 
England being 14,956,807.” The following table exhibits in juxta- 
position the portions of the population employed in agricultural or in 
trading and manufacturing occupations :— 






































Farmers, , on oe Trad d Pp 
; } Gras = — Feo conte Occupations | Agneulerer 
Countless y ool Labourers. | Occ upations | 4 a ot} jy ys 
comen. | Agricultural. | op. per Cent. 
Hants id 3,614 | 380,160 | 33,774 86,995 158 
Lancaster 16,691 30,237 46,928 649,629 | 28 
Salop 5,024 | 22,165 27,189 63,529 113 
Somerset 8,687 | 33,170 | 41,857 | 115,060 96 
Stafford 6,517 | 21,375 27,892 160,300 5:4 
Suffolk 5,380 38,870 44,250 58,956 144 
Surrey 2.032 18,899 20,931 | 191,541 36 
Sussex 4,042 | 80,179 $4,221 68,334 | 11-4 
Warwick ... | 3,799 | 19,146 | 22,945 | 131,546 | 57 
Westmoreland |} 2,478 | 3,922 | 6,400 14,015) | 118 
Wilts nite 4,466 30,887 35,353 | 53,844 | 13°7 
Worcester ... | 3,356 | 19,134 22,490 | 63,396 9-6 
York, E.R. 4,475 18,234} 22,709 | 49126 | 116 
N.R. | 7,946! 19,653 | 27,599 45,654 | 135 
——W.R. | 16,738 | 29,809 46,547 382,469 4 
Total York ... 29,159 67,696 96,855 477,249 | 62 
Total 13 coun. 95,245 | 365,840 | 461,085 (2,134,394 | 67 
Total 27 coun. | 116,928 | 523,294 | 640,222 |2:286,858 | 79 
Total England | 212,173 | 889,134 1,101,307 |4,421,252 74 
? | = r or rao 
. Alms-people, all esidue of | 
Persons of |" Reguars, | Other Per- | population ; otal 
Counties, means. a | described. | —— | Population. 
\ \ 
Hants ca bo GRY 4,989 2,886 214,688 355,004 
Lancaster ... | 33,207 | 9,340 4,935 | 923,005 1,667,054 
Salop 5,316 1,755 722 140,537 239,048 
Somerset |} 14,907 4,841 1,401 257,916 435,982 
Stafford | S273 | 92,884 2,195 | 309,110 510,504 
Suffolk we | 7,499 504 | 8 | 200,131 315,073 
Surrey | 24,530 | 8793 | 3,903 | 332,980 582,678 
Sussex | 8,915 | 3,907 1,601 | 182,775 299,753 
Warwick .. | 8,976 2,800 1,660 233,788 401,715 
Westmoreland | = 2,275 647 326 32,791 56,454 
Wilts | 5,996 | 8,790 1,369 158,381 258,733 
Worcester ... | 5,231 | —-1,604 814 139,801 233,336 
York, E.R. | 6,038} 1,229 1,841 | 113,993 194,936 
ee ne | 6,389 | 1,301 637 122,542 204,122 
—— W. R. | 21,550 | 5,663 4,543 693,329 1,154,101 
Total York ... | 33,977 | 8,193 7,021 | 929,864 | 1,553,159 
Total 13 coun. | 170,764 | 53,997 | 28,841 4,055,767 6,908,493 
Total 27 coun. | 249,635 | 81,578 | 34,619 (4,785,402 8,048,314 
D iisacatces Pei 
‘ . > | — ~ 
Total England | 420,399 | 135,575 | 63,460 /8,811,169 | 14,956,807 








We publish the table, inviting to it the attention of free -traders 
generally, and most particularly and especially the attention of that 
class of men of education who would do their best, however feeble their 
breath, to puff away such batteries of “ facts and figures,” as this table, 
rightly considered, opposes to their unsupported assertions. 

Tur Russian Porutation.—Within the space of about three months 
from each other, the author became immediately acquainted with the 
two following instances among the purely Muscovite population :—A 
young officer received by letter, whilst he was present, an account from 
his father of the utter devastation of their estate, with its usual accom 
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SMITHFIELD MARKET. 


Monpay, June 10.—The imports of live stock from the continent into 
London the last week have amounted to forty-six oxen, seven cows, eight 
calves, and eight sheep, which is the largest number imported in any one 
week this year ; still there is nothing in this single instance of increase to 
alarm the English graziers, as the speculation has been well proved to be 
insufficiently remunerative, besides which the cattle from the continent 
cannot be compared to the English breeds, either in quality or symmetri- 
cal proportions, and those which can lay claim to anything like an approach 
to, or equality with, the home beasts are few, and it is well known that the 
number of these better description is small throughout the continent, and 
it will require many years of untiring attention to the subject before the 
foreign graziers can hope to compete with those of England. Throughout 
the continent a general apathy prevails upon the subject of producing fine 
cattle: neither is there the inducement for paying the attention tu the 
subject it has for so long attracted in this country. No continental coun- 
try consumes the immense quantity of animal food that England does; 
indeed, the consumption upon the whole continent is small compared to 
this country, and therefore there is necessarily little or no inducement for 
the large vearly outlay of capital required to produce the superior beasts 
for which England has ever borne the palm. It is not until of late years 
that even the breeding of horses attracted any very prominent attention, 
and now it is but partial, whilst a sure sign of the high estimation in which 
the English breeds are looked upon there is the weekly exportation of 
English horses. The severe drought which has continued for so many 
months has seriously affected pasturage, and the accounts from all parts of 
the country represent a very sterile appearance. The recent rains have 
been too partial and too light to materially change the prospects of the 
hay harvest, and many of the farmers have commenced cutting. To the 
generally bad state of pasturage must be chiefly attributed the depression 
which has been so plainly perceptible in the state of the meat markets for 
so many weeks past. The graziers, rather alarmed at the present state of 
pasturage, and the consequences which must necessarily ensue if the 
drought continues much longer, have deemed it most prudent to get rid of 
as much of their present stock as possible; and hence the large supplies of 
cattle for the last two months. 

Fripay, June 14.—There was on sale forty cows and oxen, imported 
this week, from Germany aud Holland, in good condition. The number 
of home-bred beasts was by no means extensive, yet the beef trade was in 
a very sluggish state, at barely Monday’s quotations. 


full prices. In lambs, the arrivals of which were good, a fair amount of 
business was doing, and late rates were well supported. The veal trade 
was extremely dull,at a depression of 2d. per 8lbs. Pigs were a mere drug, 
and the terms lower. Milch cows sold slowly, at from 16/. to 19. each. 


Prices per Stone. At Market. 





Monday. Friday. | Monday. Friday 
Reef 8s Odto4s Od ... 2s 4dtods 101) Beasts kas S044 ... 715 
Mutton 3s 0d to 4s Od ... Ys Gdtods Od! Calves 2... 20. wee ue MB 362 
Lamb ‘4s 8d to5s 8d ... 4s 4dto5s 41) Sheep +) 99 G99 e+ 12,80 
Veal 4s Od to 5s Od ... 3s 4d to4s 43) Lambs on. ee = _ 
Pork 3s 4c to4s 6a ... 3s Odto4s Yj Pigs ea <n 261 





Prices of Hay and Straw, per load of 36 trusses. 
Hay, 42. Os. Od. to 4/. és. Od. | Clover, 52. Os. 0d. to 51. 15s. 0d. | Straw, LJ. 6s. Od. to 17. 10s. Od. 











BOROUGH HOP MARKET. 
The reports from the plantation continue the same as last 
Worcester district seems to be very much infected with fly. 
is firm, with a short supply on offer. 


week. The 
The market 





COAL MARKET. 

Prices of coals per ton at the close of the market:—Bate’s West 
Hartley, 20s.—Carr’s Hartley, 21s. 6d.— North Pelaw, 19s. 6d.—Ord’s Red- 
heugh, 19s.—Old Tanfield, 18s. 6d.—Pontop Windsor, 18s, 6d.—Tanfield 
Moor, 20s. Wall’s end:—Bell and Brown, 22s.—Clennell, 20s.—Killing- 
worth, 22s, 6d.—Lumley Main, 21s—Haswell, 24s.—Brancepeth, 18s.— 
Evenwood, 2ls.—Sepping’s, unscreened, 18s. 3d.—Fordel Main, 19s,— 
Garnant Stone, 20s.—Graigola, 18s.—Llangennech, 19s. 6d.—Lewis’s 
Merthyr, 19s.—Powell’s Duffryn Steam, 20s.—Tradigar, 18s. 6d-—Elgin, 
22s.— Adelaide, 22s. 6d.—Leasingthorn, 9s.—Ships arrived, 34. 








THE GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, June 11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Johnson and Farrar, Birkenhead, Cheshire, coach builders.—C. and T. 
Chirney, and T. Beacham, Albion place, King’s cross.—J. Jordan and Co., 
Leeds, fruiterers.—Robertson, Shaw, and Co., Birchin lane.—Cribb, Bro- 
thers, and Marshall, Regent’s-park basin and Mitcham common, blacking 
manufacturers.—E. and G. Holt, Petworth, grocers.—Sisman and Aston, 
Charles street, Grosvenor square, brush makers.—R., W., and J. Edmond- 
son, Manchester, wood screw manufacturers.—Scott and Simmons, Mark 
lane, wine merchants.—E. Weston and Co., Liverpool, corn millers (as 
regards E. Weston).—J. W. Hodgson and T. J. Priest, Swinefleet, York- 
shire, surgeons.—Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, printers (as regards T. 
Oliver). E 

BANKRUPTS. 
HEWARD, J., Hendon, Middlesex, hay salesman. 
ROSS, D., Little Love lane, warehouseman, 

Frederick’s place, Old Jewry. 

ROGERS, F., Cooknoe, otherwise Cogenhoe, Northamptonshire, miller, 

[ Catlin, Ely place, Holborn. 

DEALTRY, J., Burslem, Staffordshire, grocer. 

Weatherall, Temple. 

GROVE, G., Wick and Abson, 

Barker, Bristol. 


LAKE, H., Cheltenham, printer. 


[ Raw, Furnival’s inn. 
[Dixon and Overbury’ 


[ Johnson, Son, and 
Gloucestershire, miller. [Daniels and 


[ Boodle, Cheltenham. 


The supply of sheep } 
was only moderate, while the mutton trade was comparatively steady, at | 





DIVIDENDS. 

June 2, W. Butterworth, Peckham, corn merchant.—July 2, W. and E, 
Wheeler, Oxford, horse dealers.—July 2, R. Goodwin, Eton, Buckingham- 
shire, ironmonger.—July 2, J. Orbell, Brundon, Essex, miller.—July 2, G. 
Eshelby, Gate street, Lincoln’s-inn fields, carrier.—July 4, J. R. Stringer, 
Houndsditch, wholesale clothier.—July 2, G. S. Healey, Savoy street, 
Strand, auctioneer.—July 2, T. Arnold and W. Ball, Paternoster row, 
booksellers.—July 2, W. Marsham, Angel court, Throgmorton street and 
elsewhere, broker.—July 4, W. Street, Rickinghall Superior, Suffolk, 
grocer.—July 2, T. A. Curtis, Tokenhouse yard, merchant.—July 4, J. B, 
Inglis, Mark lane, merchant.—July 2, W. Walford, Great Winchester 
street, merchant.—July 4, G. Reach, Bardwell, Suffolk, miller.—July 2, 
W. D. Clarke, St Marylebone, upholsterer.—July 2, N. Davis, Westerham, 
Kent, innkeeper.—July 2, G. Field, Bond court, Walbrook, packer.—Jul 
2, A. Sparke, Jewin crescent, Jewin street, wine merchant.— July 3, J, 
Deacon, Whitechapel road, draper.—July 2, C. Eicke, Rotherhithe, iron 
rivet manufacturer.—July 4, W. Miers, Leeds, oil merchant.—July 4, P. J. 
Papillon, Leeds, wine merchant.—July 4, Hl. Parker, Offley Shore, J, 
Brewin and J. Rodgers, Sheffield, bankers.—July 2, J. Harford. Bristol, 
and elsewhere, iron master.—July 5, J. Crump, Stanway, Gloucestershire, 
corn dealer.—July 5, J. Abbott, Blackburn, Lancashire, cotton manufae- 
turer.—July 5, T. Miller,, Liverpool, hosier.—July 4, W. Whitefield, 
Bridgewater, grocer.—July 4, W. Slade, Bridport, boot and shoe maker. 

CERTIFICATES. 

July 2, H. Wyer, Newington causeway, tailor—July 2, J. Hudson, Fore 
street, leather seller.—July 5, T. Adams, Newport, Isle of Wight, publi- 
can.—July 5, G. Rothery, Wakefield, currier.—July 12, S. Brothers, New- 
castle-under-Lyme, currier.—July 4, G. E. Phillips, Plymouth, saddler,— 
July 4, P. Seddon, Middle Hulton, Lancashire, coal dealer, 


CERTIFICATES.—Jvty 2. 

T. Lay, Dudley, grocer.—J. Faulkner, Danvers street, Chelsea, builder, 
—J.and G. Ewart, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, auctioneers.—C. B. Bayley, 
Abingdon, draper.— E. Rogers, Newport, Monmouthshire, fire-brick 
manufacturer.—R. Stevens, New cut, Lambeth, china dealer.—E. Poore, 
Bampton, Devonshire, druggist.—C. Willsmer, Essex, draper.—S. W. 
Leonard, Frances street, Golden square, butcher. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
J. Low, Dundee, merchant. 


Friday, June 14. 
BANKRUPTS. 
MACFARLANE, D., Berners street, Oxford street, 
{ Crouch, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane. 
THOMPSON, A., Southampton, grocer. { Newbon and Evans, Wardrobe 
place, Doctors’ commons. 
WOOD, H., Basinghall street, woollen factor. 
Weavers’ hall, Basinghall street. 
MUSGROVE, R., Birmingham, woollen draper. 
Weavers’ hall, Basinghall street. 
JOHNSON, T., sen., JOHNSON, W., and MANN, C., Romford, Essex, 
bankers. [Stevens and Co., Queen street, Cheapside. 
TAYLOR. J., Liverpool, commission merchant. [Gregory and Co., Bed- 
ford row, London f 


wine merchant. 


{ Hardwick and Davidson, 


{ Hardwick and Guest, 





BIRTHS. 

On the 8th instant, at Carmarthen, the wife of the Rev. R. Thomas, 
Master of Bancroft’s hospital, of a son. 

On Monday, the 10th instant, in Clifford street, the wife of T. A. Stone, 
Esq , of a daughter. 

On the 10th instant, in Upper Harley street, the lady of Edmund Pepys, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 11th instant, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. C. B. Phipps, of a 
son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 11th instant, at St Peter’s district church, Hammersmith, by the 
Rev. Dr Chisholm, Mr Charles Weight, of 16 Little Pulteney street (late 
of Windsor), to Eliza, third daughter of the late James Gibbs, Esq., of 
Mount street, Berkeley square. 

On the 4th instant, at the British Embassy, Paris, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Luscombe, Joseph London Busch, Esq., to Julia Mary, youngest 
daughter of Colonel Michell, C.B., Royal Artillery. 

On Tuesday, the 4th instant, at St Paul’s, Deptford, Thomas Ross, Esq., 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Bengal Marine Service, to Miss Louisa 
Townsend, granddaughter of the late Rev. John Townsend, founder of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 

On the 11th instant, at Tilehurst Church, Philip Lybbe Powys, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq., barrister at law, to Anne Phillis, daughter of Thomas 
Greenwood, of ‘Turner’s court, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

On the 26th ult., Joseph Dunn, of Gray’s inn, Esq, barrister at law. 

On the 7th instant, in Mansfield street, Lady Catherine Brown, third 
daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of Sligo. 

On the 15th of April, at Calcutta, John Bensley Thornhill, Esq., of the 
fon. Company’s Civil Service, in the 36th year of his age. 

On the 10th instant, at Hornsey, Charles Danvers, Esq., of Croom’s hill, 
Greenwich, in the 78th year of his age. 

On the 28th ult., at Paris, Sir George Pigott, Bart., in his 80th year. 
He was the eldest son of Major-General Thomas Pigott, and is succeeded 
in his title and estates by his son, now Sir Thomas Pigott. 

On the 6th, at Suecoth, Dunbartonshire, Lady Campbell, wife of Sir 
Archibald Campbell, Bart. Her ladyship leaves a numerous family. Mr 
and Lady Eleanor Balfour, Mr and Lady Mary Stanley, and several fami- 
lies of rank, are placed in mourniug by the demise of her ladyship. 

On Tuesday night, at her house in Chapel street, Park lane, Maria, 
relict of the late Francis Joddrell, Esq., of Henbury hall, Cheshire, and 
second daughter of the late Sir William Lemon, Bart. 

On the Ist instant, at Rome, after a few days’ illness, Lady Adam, wife 
of Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon Sir Frederick Adam, G.C.B. 

On the 9th, at Darlington, suddenly, while speaking at the Friends 
meeting house, W. Backhouse, Esq., the senior partner ef the old and 
respectable banking firm of Backhouse and Co, 

On the 9th instant, at his seat, Clifden, Teignmouth, Devon, Sir John 
Strahan, Bart., of Thornton, in the 94th year of his age, 
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NATIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 


HE USUAL MEETING of the LEAGUE will be 
held in COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING NEXT, the 19th instant. 
GEORGE WILSON, Esq., will take the Chair at Half-past Seven 
o’Clock precisely. 
The Meeting will be addressed by John Bowring, Esq., LL. D., M.P.; 
Rey. Thomas Spencer, of Hinton Charterhouse; and W. J. Fox, Esq. 
Cards of admission may be had on application at the Offices of the 
Leas. on Monday and Tuesday, between the hours of eleyen and four 
0’ 


clock. 
eet for Private Boxes to be made personally or by letter on 
Monday. 
The cards of registered Members will admit, as heretofore, to Pit and 
Galleries.—Doors to be opened at Seven o’clock. 








THE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established at York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, 500,000/. 
PATRONS, 

Sir Francis Lawley, Bart 
Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart 
Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart 
Sir Tatten Sykes, Bart 
Sir E. M. Vavaseur, Bart 
Sir S. Crompton, Bart, M.P. 
The Archdeacon of York 
Archdeacon of the East Riding 
The Archdeacon of Cleveland 
Sir John H. Lowther, Bart. M.P. 
G. F. Barlow, Esq. 
Robert Cracroft, Esq. 
Robert Denison, Esq. 
Henry Preston, Esq. 


The Archbishop of York 

The Marquis of Londonderry 

Ear! Fitzwilliam 

The Earl of Tyrconnel 

The Earl of Zetland 

The Earl of Yarborough 

The Bishop of Ripon 

Viscount Morpeth 

Lord Wharncliffe 

Lord Feversham 

Lord Hotham, M.P. 

Lord Howden, K.C.S. K.LH. &c. 

Lord Wenlock 

Lord Worsley, M.P. 

Hon. E. R. Petre P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 

Sir G. Strickland, Bart, M.P. Marmaduke Wyville, Esq. 

Actuary and Secretary—Mr W. L. Newman, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department—Mr Edward Hanwood 
46 Watling street. 





, 


The attention of the Public is requested to the terms of this Company 
for Life Insurances, and especially for Female Lives. 5 


Extract from the Table of Premium for insuring 1001. 














Age next Birthday. Male. Female. 
£. «a. 2a £. s d. 
10 yo.  . 1 5 4 
30 2 5 0 1 19 9 
50 Se } ¥ 3 13 3 
70 10 0 4 ,s 7 «6 
80 15 12 10 














Fire Insurances are also effected by this Company on the most moderate 
terms. Farming Stock insured without the Average Clause. 

P. ctuses with the Rates of Premium, and every information, may be 
had at the Head Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments have been 
made. 








Wellington street, Strand, London. 


ALL and Co. SOLE PATENTEES of the PANNUS 
CORIUM, or Leather-Cloth Boots and Shoes, for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen.—These articles have borne the test and received the approbation 


of all who have worn them. Such as are troubled with Corns, Bunions, 
Gout, Chilblains, or Tenderness of Feet from any other cause, will find 
them the softest and most comfortable ever invented—they never draw the 
feet or get hard, are very durable, and adapted for every climate; they 
resemble the finest leather, and are cleaned with common blacking. ; 


The Patent India-Rubber Goloshes are light, durable, elastic, and 
waterproof; they thoroughly protect the feet from damp or cold. 


Halland Co.’s Portable Waterproof Dresses for Ladies and Gentlemen. This 

desirable article claims the attention of all who are exposed to the wet. 
Ladies’ Cardinal Cloaks, with Hoods, 18s. Gentlemen’s Dresses, com- 
prising Cape, Overalls, and Hood, 21s. The whole can be carried with 
convenience in the pocket. 


N.B. Haljl and Co. particularly invite attention to their Elastic Boots, 
which are much approved ; they supersede lacing or buttoning, are drawn 
on in an instant, and are a great support to the ankle. 





ann a, 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY, 
H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT, 
THE ROYAL FAMILY AND NOBILITY. 


ROWLAND'S ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


A fragrant white powder, prepared from Oriental Herbs of inestimable 
virtue for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the Teeth. 


It eradicates the factitious formation of Tartar, and by the removal of 
that extraneous substance, lends a salutary growth and freshness to the 
gums. It removes from the surface of the Teeth the spots of incipient 
decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, imparting the most pure and 
pearl-like whiteness, while, from its salubrious and disinfecting qualities, 
it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. 


Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


Pleasingly dissipates all Pimples, Spots, Blotches, Redness, Tan, Freckles, 
and other Defects of the Skin. Gentlemen will find it peculiarly grateful 
after shaving in allaying the irritation of the skin. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 


CAUTION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Honourable Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Stamps have authorised the Proprietor’s sig- 
nature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus 


A. ROWLAND & SON, 20 HATTON GARDEN, 
Which is affixed on each Article. 


*,* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS. 


VRAMPTON’S PILLof HEALTH effectually relieves 
the stomach and bowels by gentle relaxation, without griping or 
prostration of strength. They remove headache, sickness, dizziness 
pains in the chest, &c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote diges- 
tion, create appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits, while to 
those of a full habit and free livers, who are continually suffering from 
drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and ears, they offer advan- 
tages that will not fail to be appreciated. Sold by Prout, 229 Strand, 


London, price Is. 14d. per box, and by most Medicine Venders in the 
Kingdom. 








15 per Cent. Discount for Cash to Shippers, Captains, and Emigrants. 
ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and in- 
jurious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the 
introduction of a new and perfectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. 

C. WATSON, 41 and 42 BARBICAN, and 16 NORTON FOLGATE, 
aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded 
in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article ever yet offered; 
possessing all the richness of Silver in appearance, with all its durability 
and hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing, as it does, 
a Chemical Process, by which all that is nauseous in Mixed Metals is 
entirely extracted—resisting all Acids, may be cleaned as Silver, and is 
Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 


Plain. Threaded. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks l6és.6d. 303s.0d 35s Os, 
Dessert ditto ditto ‘ ; . oo 2 25 0 30 0 
Tea Spoons . ° e 5 6 13 6 13 6 
Salt ditto . ° . . . . 6 0 12 6 12 6 
Fish Knives ; . 5 6eachl2 6 12 6 
Sauce Ladles . - P : . 3 6pair 7 6 fat 
Gravy Spoons . , 3 Geach 7 6 7 6 


C. WATSON begs the Public will understand that this Metal is pecu- 
liarly his own, and that silver is not more different from gold than his 
Metal is from all others—on its intrinsic merit alone he wishes it to be 
tested, and from the daily increasing eulogiums he receives, he is convinced 
that nothing can prevent its becoming an article of universal wear. 


C. WATSON’S handsomely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
PRICE CURRENT is just published, and Families who regard economy 
and elegance should possess themselves of this useful Book, which may be 
had Gratis, and Post Free, from the above Address. 

Foreign Orders promptly executed to any extent. 

THREE PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, 35s.; a set of three 
Gothie-shape ditto (including the largest size), for 35s.; three Gothic- 
shape japanned ditto, 25s.; three sandwich-shape ditto, 15s.; and every 
article in Furnishing Hardware unusually low; quality here is the primary 
consideration, hence their uninterrupted success for fifty years, and their 
present celebrity, as the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses 
in London. 

TABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, lls. per doz. ; Desserts, 
9s.; Carvers, 4s. per pair; a most extensive stock to select from, with 
balance handles, at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the long set of fifty pieces; white 
bone and other handles, 8s. to 15s. the twenty-four pieces: stag-handled 
carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair. ‘The establishments of C. Watson have ranked pre- 
eminent for fifty years for their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of w ich 
is marked with his name and address, and subject to exchange if not 
approved of. 

SOLAR and CANDLE LAMPS.—A Solar Lamp to burn common oil 
without smoke or smell, 22s. 6d.; a Palmer’s Patent Candle Lamp, to give 
the light of two mould candles, plated, and with glass shade, 9s.; Hot 
Water Dishes for venison, beefsteak, or stews; a Set of Six London-made 
Patent Dish Covers, 18s. 9d; Fenders, 3 ft. 6s.; 3 ft. 6in. 7s.; if bronzed, 
3 ft. 7s.; 3 ft. 6 in. 8s. Fire Irons, 3s. 6d.; Coal Scuttles, Tea Kettles, and 
every article in Furnishing Hardware unusually low, 

FRUIT DESSERT KNIVES, with FRENCH FORKS, of C. WAT- 
SON’S NEW ALBATA PLATE (which is so rapidly superseding sil- 
ver), in sets of twenty-four pieces, with ivory handles, 45s.; carved ivory 
handles, 50s.; Albert-pattern handles, 50s.; if in mahogany cases, 16s. 
extra. (€. W. begs the public to understand this Metal is peculiarly his 
own, and is manufactured into every article for the Table and Sideboard. 
Plated and Silver Goods in every variety. Export and wholesale orders 
promptly executed. 

To Families and New-married Couples, and indeed to all who stud 
economy, combined with usefulness and elegance, the possession of h 
Catalogue wil! prove invaluable, and is sent to all — of the Kingdom 
Gratis, and Post Free, on application at his Warehouses, 41 and 42 Bar- 
bican, or 16 Norton Folgate. 
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DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25 PALLMALL, London. 


TRUSTEES. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq. Regent street. 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 
Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. Doctors’ commons. 
DIRECTORS. 
Edward Doubleday, Esq. 249 Great | C. Richardson, Esq. 19 
Surrey street. street, Berkeley square. 
George Gun Hay, Esq. 127 Sloane | Thomas Stevenson, Esq. F.S.A. 
street. Upper Grosvenor street. 

J. Parkinson, Esq. F.R.S. 80 Cam- | Robert Bentley Todd, M.D. F.R.S. 
bridge terrace, Hyde park. 26 Parliament street. 

Benjamin Phillips, Esq. F.R.S. 17 Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. Doctors’ 
Wimpole street. commons. 


Bruton 


37 


AUDITORS. 

John Purssord, Esq. 7 York terrace, | J. Stirling Taylor, Esq. 14 Upper 
Regent’s park. Gloucester place, Dorset square. 
Joseph Radford, Esq. 27 Martial L. Welch, Esq. Wyndham 

terrace, Hyde park. place, Bryanston square. 


Cambridge 





STANDING COUNSEL. 
John Shapter, Esq. Lincoln’s inn. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs C. Hopkinson and Co. Regent street. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs Richardson and Smith, 28 Golden square. 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL STATISTICS. 
William Farr, Esq. General Register Office. 
ACTUARY. 

F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 





This office is provided with very accurately constructed tables, by which 
it can assure unsound lives on equitable terms. 

Similar tables enable the Society to grant increased annuities on un- 
sound lives, the amount varying with the particular disease. 

Members of consumptive families assured at equitable rates. 

Healthy lives are assured at lower rates than at most other offices. 

The first life assurance society commenced business in 1765, and the 
principles of life contingencies, understood at that time to a very limited 
extent only, have repeatedly undergone important changes and improve- 
ments; but till the establishment of this society in 1841 no attempt had 
ever been made to assure the lives of persons who suffer from disease. 

The science of statistics has only within a recent period been success- 
fully applied to the duration and mortality of disease, and hence tables on 
the probability of these results could not have been formed; and it would 
evidently have been unsafe and hazardous for any society to have under- 
taken the risk of assuring the lives of persons afflicted with any particular 
malady. The statistical information, however, now collected, and in pos- 
session of this office, is of so great an extent as fully to warrant the exten- 
sion of.Jife assurance to such cases, and in fact to place the application of 
life assurance on diseased lives on a more secure basis than even that on 
healthy lives. 

It is hoped that while kept clearly in view that this society, in common 
with other offices, will assure the lives of healthy persons, it is as yet the 
only one.established to assure the lives uf persons labouring under disease ; 
aad to tuis latter featyre particular attention is direrted., 

in ¢! + first piace, because it opens a larger feld “Sr b 
other offices can have unitedly ; and in the 

Second place, because that branch of assurance must from its own 


iness than all 


nature be less hazardous, and its principles rest on a more permanent | 


foundation. 

These are two highly important facts, and we shall enter into an ex- 
planation of each; and first, as to the prevalence of disease. 

The period of life most important to an assurance office is that between 
15—60 years of age, and in the following remarks we refer exclusively to 
this period of life. , 

It will be found that the deaths in the metropolis for the two years pre- 
ceding 1842 were from all causes 30,518; and from consumption alone, 
10,688 ; showing that more than one-third of the total deaths in that period, 
of life takes place from the prevalence of a single disease ; and if the 
same inquiry were instituted with respect to other diseases, such as asthma, 
dropsy, diseases of the head, heart, &c. it would be found that more than 
one-half of the whole population would, on medical examination, be re- 
fused admission into an assurance office. If the inquiry be carried to the 
principal towns in England, like facts are elicited—in Birmingham, Liver- 

ol, and Manchester, the deaths from all causes per annum are about 

,023, whilg those from consumption are 1,988, forming considerably more 
than one-third of the whole. The same thing will be found to hold good 
in the large towns in Scotland, in six of which the deathsin a given period, 
from all causes, amounted to 23,078, those from consumption alone to 6,359, 
and from six important diseases, 9,754; in the latter case forming more 
than 42 per cent. of the deaths froin all causes. On reference to the re- 
turns from the city of Glasgow for 1836—1840, it will be found that the 
deaths in that period, from all causes, were 14,107, from consumption 4,087, 
and a list of five diseases, 6,423, being more than 45 per cent. of the deaths 
from all causes. 

The diseases here alluded to are such as exist in general in a chronic 
form, frequently for many years prior to death, but which, on a strict 
medical examinstion, would effectually exclude the persons so affected 
from the benefits of life assurance ; aud since it thus appears that a majority 
of the population is included in this class, the value and importance of the 
new feature of this society cannot tail to be justly appreciated. 

The second point to be explained is the fact that there is much less risk 
in assuring diseased lives. This is a feature of paramount and vital im- 
portance to the interests of this society, and deserves to be carefully 
considered. ¥ 

The real risk incurred in all assurance transactions consists in the chance 
to which an office is liable of experiencing a different degree of mortality 
from that expected by the tables on which its calculations are founded. 
This difference is termed the fluctuation of mortality, and will be found to 
be much less among diseased lives than over the general population, and 
among selected lives. 

The deaths from consumption in the metropolis per annum are sufficiently 
near the annual number which takes place in Glasgow, from all causes, to 
admit of a comparison, and by reducing the matter to figures it is found 
that while the fluctuation per annum in the latter case is as high as 45 per 
cent. in the former it is only 9 per cent. or, in other words, the fluctuation 
of mortality in consumption was only one-fifth of the other; and in Man- 








chester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, even with the disadvantage of smaller 
numbers, the fluctuation does not exceed 3 per cent.—showing a remarkable 
uniformity in the law which determines the mortality of this disease, and 
that it is more positive and absolute inits results than that which regulates 
the general population, Consumption has here been selected, not because 
it was considered more favourable in its results, but simply on account of 
the larger numbers affording a more satisfactory proof of the question 
under consideration ; but the same test has been applied to a great number 
of other diseases, and like results obtained. Among nine diseases in the 
metropolis, including asthma, dropsy, rheumatism, disease of the liver, of 
the heart, of the nervous system, &c. the fluctuation was only 74 per cent. 
and in five diseases in a different district che fluctuation was about 7 per 
cent. ; while among eleven in another locaiity, and even with small numbers, 
the fluctuation did not exceed 6:2 per cent.; and taking the principal 
towns in England, including Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, &c. the fluctuation over eleven of the more important diseases 
was 6°4 per cent. 

The remarkable uniformity in these results cannot fail to produce a 
conviction of the positive character of the law of mortality in disease ; 
indeed, there seems to be nothing within the whole range of the doctrine 
of probabilities so well defined as the mortality of diseased lives. The 
mortality of the general population has frequently been referred to by 
writers as an example of the certainty of common events, but the preceding 
remarks must show with how much greater certainty the mortality of 
diseased lives can be depended on, 

It is perhaps right to state, that, in applying the test of fluctuation to 
disease, it has not been confined to one place or class of lives, but has been 
extended to the principal towns in England’ and Scotland, as well as to 
many rural districts in England, and included the experience of one or two 
large societies of select lives. This has afforded an opportunity of judging 
of the effects of locality and its sanatory condition on the duration of 
life, and a remarkable fact has thus been developed, viz.—that the value 
of life generally is much greater in the country districts than in large 
cities; but that of those persons who suffer from disease the value of 
life is nearly the same. Asan example of this—the expectation at the 
age of 30 in the country districts is 36:7 years; in cities (viz. Glas- 
gow) 27°6 years—difference 33 per cent. nearly; but take the case of 
persons of that age in whom the consumptive tendency is developed and 
who will ultimately die of consumption, and their expectation of life in the 
counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, will be found to be 14°5, in cities 
(Glasgow) 14:4, and in the metropolis, Manchester, Birmingham, 139; 
difference ‘O17 per cent. (or 1-57 per cent.) It therefore appears that 
while the difference between country and town life in the former case is 
about 33 per cent., that in the latter instance (consumption) the difference 
is almost nothing, and the results nearly uniform. The same thing holds 
good with some other diseases, which have been investigated in this man- 
ner. This fact, although not generally understood, is only what might 
have been expected by a careful consideration of the conclusion formerly 
arrived at—that the fluctuation of the law of mortality in disease is con- 
fined within a very narrow limit, and consequently little influenced by 
external circumstances. 

It hence appears that the fluctuation in the mortality of diseased lives 
is much less than among select lives and the population generally, and, 
therefore, the risk of assuring diseased lives must also be less. 

To apply this conclusion to the affairs of an assurance office it may be 
stated, that supposing the number of lives in a society, taking only select 
lives, was such that the table of mortality would indicate 100 deaths per 
annum, it would be necessary to have always sufficient funds at imme- 
diate command to meet 145 deaths; on the other hand, an office assuring 
only diseased lives need not provide for more than 109 deaths per annum; 
that is to say, the risk of assuring diseased lives is to that of average lives 
as 9 to 45, or only one-fifth. This fact is highly important to the inte- 
rests of this Society, and establishes beyond doubt the safety and correct- 
ness of the principles on which it is founded. 

For further information reference is made to the prospectuses and other 
published documents of the Society, which may be obtained on application 
at the Society’s offices. 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
DR CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
“« How best the fickle fabric to support 
Of mortal man: in healthful body how 
A healthful mind the longest to maintain.” 


Pocket Edition, addressed to the Young, price 1s. by post 1s. 6d. 
\ HAT to EAT— WHAT to DRINK —WHAT 
to AVOID. 
“ TIow thou may’st live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop, 
Or be with ease gather’d, not harshly pluck’d.” 

Sherwood, 23 Paternoster row; Carvalho, 147 Fleet street ; Hannay, 63 
Oxford street; Mann, 39 Cornhill; and the Author, 21 Arundel street, 
Strand. At home daily till Two; Evenings, Seven till Nine 

















Removed from Birmingham to 19 Berners street, Oxford street, London. 
Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, price 2s. 6d.; free by post, 3s. 6d, 
THe SILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS DEBILITY 

and CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS. With Observations on 
Indigestion, &c. By R. and L. PERRY and Co., Surgeons, London. 
Published by the Authors, and sold at their residence; also by Strange, 
21 Paternoster row; Noble, 109 Chancery lane; Crocker, 1 Milford lane, 
Strand; Ward, 103 Strand (opposite Exeter Hall); Gordon, 146 Leaden- 
hall street; Purkiss, Compton street, Soho; Wilson, 338 Oxford street (two 
doors from Argyll street, London.—The Cordial Balm of Syriacum is @ 
stimulant and renovator in all Spasmodic Complaints. Nervous Debility, 
Indigestion, Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and pn oa ones? 
removed by its use, and the whole system restored to a healthy state of 
organization. Sold in bottles, price 11s. and 33s.—Perry’s Purifying Specific 
Pills have long been used as the most certain agg | for Scorbutic Com- 
plaints of every description, Eruptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, 
and other disagreeable affections, the result of an impure state of the blood. 
These Pills are perfectly free from mercury, capaiva, and other deleterious 
drugs, and may be taken with safety without interference with or loss of 
time from business, and can be relied upon in every instance. Sold in 
boxes, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1ls., by all Medicine Vendors. 
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